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Moore Opera Has Premiere 





“Ballad of Baby Doe” Has Local Setting; 


“Tosca” Alternating in 


By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


Central City, Colo.—The highlight 
of the Central City Opera Festival, 
which ran from June 30 to July 28, 
was Douglas Moore’s “Ballad of 
Baby Doe,” with a libretto by John 
Latouche. Heard in its world pre- 
miere on July 7, it proved the sea- 
son’s most discussed musical event. 
Commissioned in honor of the Co- 
lumbia University Bicentennial by 
the Koussevitzky Foundation of the 
Library of Congress, the opera is 
dedicated to the memory of Serge 
and Natalie Koussevitzky. 

There still are people hereabouts 
who remember the Tabors, and most 
of us know the story of the miner’s 
sweetheart, Mrs. Elizabeth Doe, who 
won the state’s richest man, Horace 
Tabor, away from his devoted wife, 
Augusta, married him flamboyantly 
in Washington, was conscientiously 
snubbed in Denver, and died in a 
miner’s shack, frozen to death. Out 
of this story Latouche has created 
a book that often outshines the music. 
Episodic as the action is, the story’s 
momentum holds the attention com- 
pletely. There are no_ superfluous 
words (except for a few anachron- 
isms); every scene is a unit that ends 
at the right moment. Characteriza- 
tions are boldly drawn with Latouche’s 
fine feeling for the theatre, and the 
three main roles are real people. 
“Haw” Tabor is blustering and im- 
pulsive in traditional style while Baby 
Doe is genuinely lovely and appeal- 
ing. Yet Augusta dominates the opera 
in a role that calls for fine acting 
and singing. The two protagonists 
of this role, Martha Lipton and Fran- 
ces Bible, gave it tremendous im- 
pact. 


Colorful Music 


The music is colorful. yet unob- 
trusive, and catches the era’s atmos- 
phere with a mixture of nostalgia and 
rugged harmonies. The composer has 
given Augusta the opera’s best music 
in her two moving solos and the 
quintet between her and four friends. 
Baby Doe’s Waltz is charming and 
her Willow Song, Silver Song, and 
Letter Song are lacy and pretty, but 
there are no memorable melodies. 
Dolores Wilson sang the title role 
on opening night, looking ravishing 
and singing beautifully. Lovely Leyna 
Gabriele also was a fetching heroine. 
But their diction was faulty, which 
did not help the plot, and one could 
not help wishing that more Ameri- 
can sopranos would learn to sing 
clearer English. 

Tabor’s music is straightforward 
and robust and the choruses of miners 
and Washington dandies are expert 
bits of choral writing. The men sang 
them very well, and the women’s 
chorus was equally good. The chorus 
master was Roger Fee. The two 
Tabors were excellently portrayed. 
Walter Cassel made him dashing and 
sang handsomely, while Clifford Har- 
vuot gave an elegance to the part 
which was enhanced by the smooth 
sonority of his singing. Beatrice 
Krebs made the most of the billowy 
Mama McCourt with her noisy good 
humor. Joseph Folmer made him- 
self indispensable with his fine voice 
and stage presence in several dif- 
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ferent roles, and the same can be 
said of Richard Wentworth, Howard 
Fried, and Alan Smith. Lawrence 
Davidson and Norman Treigle alter- 
nated as William Jennings Bryan, and 
they fitted the part vocally, if not 
physically. Patricia Kavan also did 
three parts very well, one of them 
the famous Silver Dollar, Tabor’s 
youngest daughter. 

Emerson Buckley gave an impres- 
sion of complete absorption in the 
score and mastery of its tightly- 
written pages. His conducting was 
decisive, resulting in a smooth, well- 
knit performance. Donald Oenslager 
was to be applauded for his imagina- 
tive sets and lighting effects and the 
fabulous costumes. The latter reflected 
the changing styles from bustles to 
leg-o-mutton sleeves, and the opera’s 
transition from colorful opulence to 
somber shades, with the final black- 
ness of the epilogue. A continuity 
of mood flow was achieved through 
the use of stereopticon views of the 
locales and characters, thrown on the 
curtain between scenes, with music 
to match. Most startling was the ef- 
fect of the final interlude, frothy and 
gay, accompanying pictures of sou- 
venirs and an ornate ball program of 
the opening of the Tabor Opera 
House. Then the rising curtain re- 
vealed the bleak, empty stage of the 
old theater and a _ broken, beaten 
Tabor living in the shades of past 
glories. 


Hanya Holm’s Staging 


Hanya Holm’s stage direction, as- 
sisted by Denver’s Edwin Levy, made 
a perfect whole of the production, 
though one sensed that she would 
have liked to choreograph the action 
more. There were evidences of it in 
the wedding and the quintet scenes, 
and there was logical music for a 
waltz at the wedding, and a square 
dance at the mine. 

Another Baby Doe opera was pro- 
duced recently. A young Denver 
musician, Max Di Julio, wrote a folk- 
opera, a shorter work, some time be- 
fore Moore’s was announced. It was 
given at Loretto Heights College. 









at Central City 


The work is designed for college 
and opera workshop groups, and the 
music stands up very well to Moore’s 
more pretentious production. Lyrical 
and lusty, its unhackneyed score is 
skillfully written for small orchestra, 
is full of youthful vitality and good 





Louise Pote 
A scene from “Ballad of Baby Doe,” which was given its world premiere 
in Central City, Colo., on July 7. Left to right, Martha Lipton, as Augusta 
Tabor; Walter Cassel, as “Haw” Tabor; and Dolores Wilson, as Baby Doe 
Tabor 


tunes. A _ judicious revision of its 
original libretto has given it more 
movement, and a group of fine 
amateur singers under the composer’s 
spirited direction gave it a very credit- 
able performance. 

The opening night of the Central 
City Festival, on June 30, was a 
brilliant affair, with Puccini’s “Tosca” 
in a vivid performance under Emer- 






son Buckley. Lucine Amara gave an 
interpretation of the title role more 
notable for warm femininity than 
flaming passion, as her luscious voice 
caressed the music. She looked the 
part of the beautiful Italian diva to 
perfection. John Druary’s dashing 
good looks made an ideal Cavaradossi. 


‘His easy delivery brought romantic 


fervor to the role. Virility of voice 
and a studied malevolence character- 
ized Frank Guarrera’s powerful por- 
trayal of Scarpia. Lawrence David- 
son did the harried Angelotti with 
realism, contrasting vividly with the 
funny Sacristan of Richard Went- 
worth. Additional evil was provided 
by Joseph Folmer and James Duffin, 
whose Spoletta and Sciarrone were 
excellent. The chorus was outstand- 
ing. 


“Tosca” Scenery 


As director-designer, Elemer Nagy 
achieved one of his best Central City 
productions. His manipulation of the 
tiny stage to create illusions of depth 
is always a marvel and his lighting 
effects pointed up the scenes with 
dramatic skill. A striking innovation 
was the large window in Scarpia’s 
room with heavy curtains that he 
drew to reveal the Castello Sant’ 
Angelo silhouetted against the sun- 
set, and the later replica of the castle 
was authentic in style. 

At a later performance, Mariquita 
Moll sang with tonal beauty and ele- 
gance as Tosca. Jon Crain’s Cavara- 
dossi was histrionically conventional 
but his voice was exciting. Cornell 
MacNeil sang Scarpia with intelli- 
gence, and Alan Smith’s Spoletta was 
well handled. A third Tosca, Wila- 
belle Underwood, made a distinct 
impression with her vibrant voice and 
dramatic intensity. A former Den- 
verite, she received a warm recep- 
tion from the enthusiastic audience. 
Walter Taussig’s conducting showed 
his thorough knowledge of the score. 


Cincinnati Summer Opera 
Extends Season One Week 


By Mary LeicuHton 


Cincinnati. — Cincinnati Summer 
Opera’s 35th season, scheduled for 
four weeks, June 30 through July 28, 
was extended an extra week when in 
the third week favorable financial in- 
dications warranted it. Eleven operas 
were in the 1956 season’s repertory, 
“La Traviata”, “Martha”, “Rigoletto”, 
“Madama _ Butterfly”, “Turandot”, 
“La Bohéme”, “Carmen”, “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro”, “Aida”, “Don Pas- 
quale”, and “Faust”. 

As usual, members of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony were in the pit. Con- 
ductors were Fausto Cleva, Nicholas 
Rescigno, Thor Johnson, and Carlo 
Moresco. Lucien Prideaux and 
Lydia Arlova were again in charge 
of ballet. Instead of the chorus of 
previous years, principally from the 
Metropolitan Opera, Robert Sidell, 
managing director, engaged ten local 
singers from members of a special 
group trained at the College-Con- 
servatory and 16 professional chor- 
isters from New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. The beautiful new red 
velour curtain and a few improved 
stage sets were pleasant changes also. 

The important event of the season 
was the Zoo Opera’s first perform- 
ance of “The Marriage of Figaro” to 
commemorate the Mozart anniver- 
sary. Thor Johnson conducted the 
two performances on July 19 and 20, 
his only assignment during the sea- 
son. The expert teamwork of a well- 
chosen and seasoned cast of prin- 


cipals gave the performance an ex- 
ceptionally authoritative and radiant 
atmosphere. Italo Tajo was a vital, 
captivating Figaro. Jarmila No- 
votna’s Cherubino was exquisite in 
style and polish. Laurel Hurley, in 
her first appearance here, was a 
charming, vivacious Susanna. Eva 
Likova’s Countess had dignity and 
poise, and her “Dove sono” was a 
highlight of the performance. Frank 
Valentino, as Count Almaviva, and 
Salvatore Baccaloni, as Bartolo, were 
other distinguished members of the 
cast. 


“Don Pasquale” Revived 


The revival (after about nine years) 
of “Don Pasquale” on July 25 and 27 
was another novelty of the season 
and gave Mr. Baccaloni fuller oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the many facets 
of his artistry. It was he who sparked 
the excitement of the performance 
and inspired excellent support from 
Helen George (striking in her debut 
as Norina), Frank Valentino, a con- 
vincing Malatesta, Gabor Carelli, 
more convincing dramatically than 
vocally. Carlo Moresco conducted 
rather heavy-handedly, and the or- 
chestra frequently was too loud to af- 
ford the full benefit of the fine sing- 
ing. However the stage animation 
carried the show. 

“Turandot”, recalling its great suc- 
cess in its local premiere here last 
season, was another high point this 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Central City offers world premiere 
of Douglas Moore’s “Ballad of Baby 
Doe” (Page 3). 

Tanglewood orchestral programs 
schedule a generous amount of con- 
temporary music (Page 5). 

Hollywood Bowl’s 35th season has 
resulted so far in upsurge of popu- 
larity (Page 6). 

Empire State Music Festival gives 
world premiere of Villa-Lobos’ ballet 
“The Emperor Jones” and first Amer- 
ican performance of Orff’s score to 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Page 
1). 

San Francisco Ballet makes debut 
in eastern United States, at Jacob’s 
Pillow (Page 9). 

Carmel Bach Festival offers many 
Mozart performances (Page 10). 

Stratford (Ont.) Festival presents 
Canadian premiere of Britten’s “The 
Rape of Lucretia” (Page 11). 

Glyndebourne Festival gives dis- 
tinguished production of “The Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio” (Page 11). 

Vienna Music Weeks have offered 
more than 50 musical presentations 
(Page 14). 

Florence May Festival concludes 
(Page 15). 

Musical humor discussed by Ludwig 
Misch (Page 20). 

Gibner King writes on the art of 
accompanying (Page 24). * 

Reviews: Lewisohn Stadium con- 
certs (Page 21); New music (Page 22); 
records Page 26). 
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Corno di Bassetto—G. B. S. at 100 


T just may be that George Bernard Shaw, who 
would have been 100 years old on July 26 if 
he had not died prematurely at 94, will go 

down in history as a better music critic than he 
was a playwright or a social philosopher. He has 
been treated rather severely in the two latter 
roles by some present-day evaluators, particularly 
in England, who opine that his plays are not 
properly motivated from the human, emotional 
point of view and thus are not really drama at 
all, and that his socialism was a kind of intel- 
lectual snobbery in which the actual welfare of 
the masses was not a serious consideration. 

Whatever the truth of these accusations, there 
can be no question that Shaw was a first-class 
music critic. Working for a newspaper in London 
in the early days-of his career under the pseu- 
donym Corno di Bassetto, he wrote some of the 
most literate, sensible and entertaining criticism 
of his time and of any time, before or since. The 
Shavian wit already was beautifully honed and in 
good working order in 1888 (Shaw was then 32), 
and in all the bulky volume of his musical feuille- 
tons there is scarcely a thought that is not bril- 
liantly original nor a sentence that is not savor- 
ously quotable. The complete individuality, humor 
and typical bumptiousness of Shaw misled some 
people to the assumption that he was a mere 
clown and dilletante to be read for amusement, 
perhaps, but not to be taken seriously. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Shaw 
was a thorough, though largely self-taught, musi- 
cian. He had a professional knowledge of the 
training and production of the voice which he 
gained from his mother who was a professional 
singer. He had a detailed knowledge of the con- 
struction and techniques of the instruments, and 
his writings reveal an intimate acquaintance with 
any music that came to his critical attention. 
Above all, he was a great musical enthusiast. He 
reveled in his subject and guarded it jealously 
against all mountebanks and despoilers from 
whatever quarter they might come. He was a 
harsh critic and a knowing one—a combination, 
as may be imagined, that did not make him popu- 
lar with many of the artists and impresarios who 
came under his devastating pen. 


UT enough of appraisal. No one speaks better 
for Corno di Bassetto than Corno di Bassetto 
himself. It is an almost impossible task to extract 
him, but for the benefit of those who have not 
read him lately and those unfortunates who may 
never have read him at all, we append here a few 
random quotations which at least give the flavor 
and the mettle of the man: 

First for an explanation of the curious cogno- 
men under which the pieces were written—‘I was 
strong on the need for signed criticism written in 
the first person instead of the journalistic “we”; 


but as I then had no name worth signing, and 
G. B. S. meant nothing to the public, I had to 
invent a fantastic personality with something like 
a foreign title, I thought of Count di Luna (a 
character in Verdi's “Trovatore”) but finally 
changed it to Corno di Bassetto, as it sounded 
like a foreign title, and nobody knew what a 
corno di bassetto was. 

“As a matter of fact the corno di bassetto is 
not a foreigner with a title but a musical instru- 
ment called in English the basset horn. It is a 
wretched instrument, now completely snuffed out 
for general use by the bass clarionet. It would be 
forgotten and unplayed if it were not that Mozart 
has scored for it in his Requiem, evidently because 
its perculiar watery melancholy, and the total 
absence of any richness or passion in its tone, is 
just the thing for a funeral. . . If I had ever heard 
a note of it in 1888 I should not have selected it 
for a character which I intended to be sparkling, 
The devil himself could not make a basset horn 
sparkle.” 


ND now for some of the views of composers, 
musical institutions and performing artists 
who were chapter and verse for this courier: 
“Reviewing has one advantage over suicide. In 
suicide you take it out of yourself: in reviewing 
you take it out of other people.” 
. . . 


“The artist who accounts for my disparagement 
by alleging personal animosity on my part is quite 
right: when people do less than their best, and do 
that less at once badly and self-complacently. | 
hate them, loathe them, detest them, long to tear 
them limb from limb and strew them in gobbets 
about the stage or platform . . . In the same way, 
really fine artists inspire me with the warmest 
personal regard, which I gratify in writing my 
notices without the smallest reference to such 
monstrous conceits as justice, impartiaiity, and 
the rest of the ideals. When my critical mood is 
at its height, personal feeling is not the word: it 
is passion: the passion for artistic perfection—for 
the noblest beauty of sound, sight and action— 
that rages in me. Let all young artists look to it, 
and pay no heed to the idiots who declare that 
criticism should be free from personal feeling. 
The true critic, I repeat, is the man who becomes 
your personal enemy on the sole provocation of 
a bad performance, and will only be appeased by 
good performances.” 


“Many Mozart worshippers cannot bear to be 
told that their hero was not the founder of a 
dynasty. But in art the highest success is to be the 
last of your race, not the first. Anybody, almost, 
can make a beginning: the difficulty is to make 
an end—to do what cannot be bettered.” 

(Continued on page 28) 










On the front cover 


The Royal Danish Ballet, which is making its first American visit this 
fall, is the last of the Royal ballets and the oldest with a continuous 
history, for it is now in its third century. Making its debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Sept. 16, the company will introduce, 
among other ballets, to American audiences the only authentic 18th- 


century ballet in existence, not restored but continuously performed, asia 


well as works of the 19th-century choreographer August Bournonville. 

Pictured on the front cover is a scene from “Konservatoriet”. This is 
a one-act version of one of the most famous Bournonville ballets and is 
a nostalgic memory of the famous dancer’s own student days in Paris, 
when the French ballet was at its height. The ballet is said to be a 
portrait of Bournonville’s favorite teacher, August Vestris, master of 
the French style of the period. Borge Ralov, first solo dancer, is seen in 
the center as Vestris. Mona Vangsaa, left, and Kirsten Ralov are seen 
as the Pupils. Note in the background the 18th-century French screens. 
These are literal reproductions of the scenery used when the ballet was 
first performed at the Royal Theater in 1849, for the original scenery has 
been preserved in museum condition. (Photograph by Arnold Eagle, N. Y.) 
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(Continued from page 3) ; 

year and a much happier affair. 
Frances Yeend in the title role was 
first rate in every way. She sang 
fluently with vocal beauty of high 
order and was a commanding figure 
on the stage. Ruggero Schileo, a 
newcomer, was heard to better ad- 
vantage as Calaf than in “Rigoletto”, 
and sang the role impressively. Elena 
Gesco, as Lill, was adequate in the 
role. William Wilderman’s Timur was 
a fine portrayal. Frank Valentino, 
Virginio Assandri, and George Tal- 
lone as Ping, Pang, and Pong, pro- 
vided effective moments. Carlo 
Moresco handled his major task with 
competent concern. 


“Traviata’”’ Opens Season 


“La Traviata”, which opened the 
season, June 30; “Madama Butterfly”, 
July 7; “Carmen”, with Risé Stevens, 
July 15; “La Bohéme”, July 18; and 
“Faust”, July 26, received high rank- 
ing performances due to fine casts and 
authoritative conducting. Fausto Cleva 
conducted “Traviata”, “Butterfly”, 
“Carmen”, and “Bohéme”; Nicholas 
Rescigno conducted “Faust”. 

Licia Albanese, after a long ab- 
sence from the Zoo Opera, returned 
to sing Violetta in “Traviata” and the 
title role in “Butterfly”. As Violetta, 
she was regal, sensitive, and sincere 
in this unusually credible impersona- 
tion. She had fine support in the 
sterling artistry of Frank Valentino, 
as Germont pére. Brian Sullivan was 
Alfredo. He sang luxuriously but 
lacked histrionic fire. Marcelle Bol- 
man, one of this year’s audition win- 
ners, made her debut in the role of 
Annina. She proved to be very 
talented and handled the minor role 
in a major manner. 

Others in the cast were Ruth Thor- 
sen, Wilfred Engelman, Lloyd Har- 
ris, Edward Doe, Virginio Assandri. 
Fausto Cleva’s conducting was mag- 
nificent for his molding of phrase, 
thythmic sensitivity, and his flawless 
co-ordination between stage and pit. 


Albanese’s Butterfly 


Again in “Madama Butterfly”, Licia 
Albanese was the stellar force. Her 
acting throughout was superb, and 
she had fine support from a new- 
comer, Barry Morell, who has one 
of the most appealing lyric tenor 
voices heard here in some time. 
Eleanor Knapp was an_ impressive 
Suzuki. John Brownlee’s Sharpless 
had histrionic distinction. Virginio 
Assandri was a major asset as Goro; 
Lloyd Harris, a commanding Imperial 
Commissar; Edward Doe, The Bonze; 
and Ruth Thorsen, Kate Pinkerton. 
Mr. Cleva conducted with his usual 
authority. 

“La Bohéme”, July 13, was given 
with Nadine Conner as Mimi; Mr. 
Morell, as Rodolfo; Wilfred Engel- 
man, as Schaunard; Cesare Bardelli, 
as Marcello; Salvatore Baccaloni, as 
Benoit and Alcindoro; William 
Wilderman, as Colline. Rita Haaser 
was a weak Musetta, but the second 
act’s stage business was carried off 
with aplomb because of the strong 
characterization of Mr. Baccaloni. 
Miss Conner’s interpretation was 
poignant and beautiful and meaning- 
ful on every count. Mr. Bardelli and 
Mr. Wilderman, exceedingly valuable 
members of the company, were ex- 
cellent actors and sang with vocal 
opulence. Mr. Morell’s singing was 
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again a highlight, but he needs more 
experience dramatically. Mr. Cleva 
conducted. 

“Carmen” on July 15 had Risé 
Stevens in the name role. Attend- 
ance broke all records for any sea- 
son with even a group of attendees 
seated on a side section of the stage. 
Not the traditional Carmen, Miss 
Stevens displayed the sumptuous voice 
the role needs and the verve and 
beauty that make her Carmen out- 
standing. Charles Kullman was Don 
José; Helen George, Micaéla, both 
veterans in these roles here. Wil- 
liam Wilderman’s Zuniga and Mr. 
Bardelli’s Escamillo were of major 
importance. Mr. 
Cleva conducted 
this performance, 
his last appearance 
of the season. 

One of the most 
memorable “Faust” 
presentations on 
record at Zoo 
Opera was given 
July 26. New sets 
and staging made 
it a fresher pro- 
duction to start 
with. But the care- 
fully assembled 
cast and the pains- 
taking direction of 
Nicholas Rescigno 
made for a fasci- 
nating production. 

Italo Tajo’s Me- 
phisto was a great 
impersonation. He 
managed- to domi- 
nate the incidents 
of the story in a 
manner that stirred 
remarkable credi- 
bility. Eva Likova’s 
Marguerite seemed 
peerless. Her full, 
rich soprano tones 
gave the part its 
every need. She was an actress of 
integrity and versatility and a very 
beautiful, gracious woman on _ the 
stage. Mr. Bardelli’s Valentin was 
outstandingly sung and an important 
contribution for its histrionic strength. 
Eugene Conley, who has sung the title 
role many times here, was in fine vocal 
form. The role of Siébel gave Mar- 
celle Bolman opportunity to demon- 
strate what a vital personality she can 
be on the stage, and she sang her 
part with interpretative forcefulness. 
Ruth Thorsen, as Martha, and Wil- 
fred Engelman, as Wagner, gave tell- 
ing support. 


Nelii in “Aida” 


“Aida”, July 22, had Herva Nelli 
in the title role, and she received 
the same success she has in former 
seasons. Cesare Bardelli, as Amon- 
asro, was to me the strongest char- 
acterization in the performance. Nell 
Rankin’s Amneris was lustily sung 
and intensely acted. Rudolf Petrak 
was Radames; William Wilderman, 
an imposing Ramfis; and Edward Doe, 
the King of Egypt; Marcelle Bolman, 
the Priestess. Carlo Moresco con- 
ducted. 

Nadine Conner made her Cincin- 
nati Summer Opera debut as Gilda 
in “Rigoletto”, July 6. Though her 
voice may not be flexible enough for 
the role, it has opulence and body of 
sound that made this a captivating 


“The Marriage of 
Tajo, as Figaro; Laurel Hurley, as Susanna; and 
Jarmila Novotna, as Cherubino 


portrayal. Frank Valentino’s Rigo- 
letto, was distinguished by fine acting 
and persuasive singing. Ruggero 
Schileo, made his debut here as the 
Duke. His voice was beautiful in 
quality but uneven in scale so that the 
top register when forced mars the 
otherwise good impression he makes. 
Irene Kramarich was a_ lush-voiced 
Maddalena; Valfrido Patacchi, the 
Sparafucile; Marcelle Bolman and 
Lloyd Harris, an attractive Count and 
Countess Ceprano; Edward Doe, the 
Monterone; Wilfred Engelman, Mar- 
ullo; Ruth Thorsen, Giovanna; and 
George Tallone, Borsa. Mr. Rescigno 
conducted. 





In the Cincinnati Summer Opera’s production of 


Figaro” are, from the left, Italo 


“Martha”, which was a success last 
year, disappointed July 1. The cast 
was good—Dorothy Warenskjold, as 
Lady Harriet; Lloyd Harris, as Lord 


Tristam; and John Alexander, as 
Lionel. Eleanor Knapp was a fine 
Nancy; John Brownlee, the Plunkett; 
and Wilfred Engelman, the Sheriff. 
Mr. Rescigno conducted. “Martha” 
is usually selected to attract the oper- 
etta lovers but as frequently happens 
what attracts one year fails to do so 
the next. 

During the added week there were 
repeats, with cast changes, of “Butter- 
fly”, with Herva Nelli, Ruth Thorsen, 
John Alexander and Cesare Bardelli; 


“Bohéme”, with Miss George, Miss 
Lind, Mr. Conley, Frank Guarrera; 
“Turandot”, with Herva Nelli sing- 


ing the name role for the first time 
anywhere; “Traviata”, with Miss 
Conner, Mr. Morell and Mr. Bar- 
delli; “Carmen”, with Regina Rez- 
nik, Miss George, Mr. Petrak, and 
Mr. Guarrera. 


NASM To Convene 
In Cleveland 


Cleveland.—The 32nd annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Schools of Music will be held at the 
Statler Hotel here on Nov. 23 and 24. 
The two-day sessions will include a 
presentation by Howard Hanson, di- 
rector of the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic, of ways and means of improving 
efficiency in teaching through audio- 
visual aids, use of radio and televison, 
and a new plan for reaching the tal- 
ented student. 


Academy Bought 
In Philadelphia 


Philadelphia—The Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia, one of the na- 
tion’s oldest and most famous musical 
theaters, will be purchased by a new 
nonprofit corporation called the Acad- 
emy of Music of Philadelphia, Inc. 
The corporation has agreed to pay 
$787,000 to the present owner of the 
building, the American Academy of 
Music. 


Contemporary Motif Marks 
Programs at Tanglewood 


By Mires KastenDIECcK 


Lenox, Mass.—After concentrating 
on Berlioz and Beethoven respectively 
in the past two seasons, the Berk- 
shire Festival reverted to a traditional 
pattern this year. When first an- 
nounced, no motif dominated the 
programs. They were to constitute a 
series of weekends with the Boston 
Symphony in the Music Shed. 

Then a last-minute change in a 
program for the first Shed weekend 
brought into focus the fact that a 
generous portion of contemporary 
music had been listed and that a 
feature of the concerts was the play- 
ing of five works commissioned by 
the orchestra for its 75th Anniversary. 
The highlighting of these had not 
been previously publicized. Could it 
be that calling attention to the sched- 
uling of this much _ contemporary 
music might have made people hesi- 
tate to attend? 

When the all-Wagner program for 
July 21 was changed to include 


Barber’s Adagio for Strings and Mar- 
tinu’s “Fantaisies Symphoniques” in 
the first half, not only did the whole 
weekend acquire a more contempo- 
rary tinge but the first performances 
at Tanglewood of the available an- 
niversary pieces consolidated the 
over-all pattern of the festival. The 
contemporary aspect was further en- 
hanced by two concerts of modern 
chamber music presented in the Thea- 
ter-Concert Hall under the auspices 
of the Fromm Music Foundation. 
Each program presented two com- 
positions commissioned by the foun- 
dation. 

Tradition dictated procedure for 
the first two festival weekends. The 
Bach-Mozart series in the Theater- 
Concert Hall adhered closely to these 
composers except for the program 
conducted by Lukas Foss during the 
first weekend. Charles Munch 
opened the orchestral series with an 
all-Mozart program on July 6 

The program listed the G minor 
and “Prague” symphonies, and the 
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Clarinet Concerto K. 622, with 
Benny Goodman as soloist. Bad 
weather kept the crowd down to 2,051 
in spite of curiosity about Mr. Good- 
man’s performance. The famous 
“King of Swing” revealed his inher- 
ently musical nature as well as his 
technical mastery of the clarinet. He 
conveyed little of the flavor of the 
piece though he played the notes 
faithfully. It was a conscientious 
performance, admirably handled. Mr. 
Munch drove his musicians hard so 
that often the listener found it hard 
to believe that Mozart was the com- 
poser of the music being played. The 
good moments were infrequent and 
tenseness prevailed. 


Cowell Premiere 


Much more relaxed the next night, 
Mr. Munch conducted ingratiating 
performances of the “Haffner” Sym- 
phony and of the Sinfonia Concer- 
tante, with Ralph Gomberg playing 
the oboe, Gino Cioffi the clarinet, 
James Stagliano the horn, and Sher- 
man Walt the bassoon. Neither 
Martinu’s “Military Mass” nor the 
first performance of Cowell’s “A 
Thanksgiving Psalm from ‘The Dead 
Sea Scroll’”, which Hugh Ross con- 
ducted, were so well performed as 
they might have been because the 
Yale Glee Club did not appear up 
to form. 

Mr. Foss placed three fine examples 
of contemporary music within a 
framework of Haydn’s Symphony No. 
86 and Bach’s Piano Concerto in D 
minor, for the final concert on July 
8. Irving Fine’s “Serious Song: La- 
ment for String Orchestra” revealed 
beautifully sustained melodic writing. 
Alexei Haieff’s Divertimento had the 
wit, flavor, and style to delight the 
audience. Charles Ive’s “The Un- 
answered Question” left its mystic im- 
print on the listener, who could only 
marvel at the originality of the com- 
poser almost a half century ago. 

Functioning as both conductor and 
pianist, Mr. Foss excelled as pianist. 
His sculpturing technique fitted Bach 
better than Haydn. Indeed, his play- 
ing of the fast movements in the con- 
certo proved so exhilarating that the 
audience cheered spontaneously at the 
end. The concert drew 2,167 people, 
about a thousand less than the night 
before. The weather was fine. 

The Mozart concert that opened 
the second weekend featured Pierre 
Luboshutz, Genia Nemenoff, and 
Boris Goldovsky in the “family” pro- 
gram with which they had toured the 
country during this Mozart year. The 
works included the Concerto for three 
Pianos K. 242, the Piano Concerto 
K. 488, and the Concerto for two 
Pianos K. 365. 
conducting. 


Two Bach Concerts 


Mr. Munch devoted the next two 
concerts to Bach. The instrumental 
program of July 14 listed the Sec- 
ond Brandenburg Concerto: the Vio- 
lin Concerto in E, with William Kroll 
as soloist; the Suite No. 2, with Dori- 
ot Anthony Dwyer as flute soloist: 
and the Suite No. 3. Conductor and 
soloists were in the vein, and the 
Bach enthusiasts turned out 4,530 
strong. The next day brought the 
first Tanglewood performance of 
Bach’s “Passion According to St. 
John”, with Adele Addison, Flor- 
ence Kopleff, John McCollum, Mac 
Morgan, and James Joyce as soloists. 
The intimacy of the performance 
stemmed from Mr. Munch’s humility 





The men took turns 








and reverence. Everyone responded 
to his feeling and created a moving 
performance. Mr. McCollum ex- 
celled as the Evangelist. For some 
strange reason the work was sung in 
German, whereas it is customarily 
sung here in English. 

The Shed concerts opened on July 
20 with a thoroughly conventional 
program of Berlioz, Debussy, Ravel, 
and Brahms, played in typical Boston- 
ian fashion under Mr. Munch. On 
the next night the Barber and 
Martinu contrasted strikingly with the 
first act of Wagner’s “Die Walkiire”. 
Mr. Munch and the orchestra were 
in top form. The personal feeling 
that he can communicate came 
through the performances of the 
modern works and his theatrical in- 
tensity fired the Wagner, though he 
paced it somewhat deliberately. 
Margaret Harshaw gave an inspired 
performance as Sieglinde. Albert Da 
Costa gave a remarkable account vo- 
cally of Siegmund in his first per- 
formance of this role. James Pease 
revealed a new depth of voice and 
sense of authority as Hunding. The 
music surged richly through the or- 
chestra. 


Pierre 


Monteux conducted the 


Joe Petrovee 


At Tanglewood three eminent composers are on the faculty of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s summer music school. From left to right, Ingolf 
Dahl, who heads the Tanglewood Study Group; Aaron Copland, assistant 
director of the school; and Goffredo Petrassi, guest teacher of composition 


Sunday concert featuring Bartok’s 
Concerto for Orchestra and Schu- 
bert’s Seventh Symphony. The pre- 
cision that he extracted from the Bar- 
tok contrasted notably with the ro- 
manticism of the Schubert in two 
distinguished performances. The 
program opened with a lively account 
of Rossini’s Overture to “L’Italiana 
in Algeri”. 

Music by Britten, Copland, and 
Ravel was performed at the first 
Framm concert. The commissioned 
works were Ben Weber’s Serenade for 


String Quintet and Alvin Epstein’s 
“Sabrina Fair”, a suite for tenor, 
strings, and piano. Music by Barber, 
Milhaud, Petrassi, and Stravinsky was 
performed at the second concert. The 
commissioned works were Leland 
Smith’s Quintet for Bassoon and 
Strings and Julian Orbon’s “Himnus 
at Galli Cantum” (Hymn for the 
Crowing of the Cock). Epstein and 
Orbon were formerly students of the 
Berkshire Music Center. 

—Miles Kastendieck 


Hollywood Bowl Season Proves Popular 


Los Angeles.—Hollywood Bowl 
opened its 35th season July 10 with 
what was said to be a record breaking 
attendance for an opening night, about 
12,000 persons. The refurbishments 
that have taken place during the last 
few years have added greatly to the 
Bowl’s physical attractiveness, and this 
together with the predominantly ex- 
cellent quality of the programs has 
thus far resulted in a gratifying 
upsurge of popularity as registered at 
the box office. 


Los Angeles Philharmonic 


The Los Angeles Philharmonic 
takes part in all programs and the 
conductor for the first two weeks of 
“Symphonies Under the Stars” (four 
programs) was Eugene Ormandy. His 
opening all-Tchaikovsky program on 
July 10 and the all-Brahms on July 17 
proved .very popular, and Mr 
Ormandy urged the orchestra to give 
some of its tonally finest playing. Zino 
Francescatti performed the Violin 
Concerto with exceptionally brilliant 
style in the Tchaikovsky concert, and 
the conductor led the Fourth Sym- 
phony and “Romeo and Juliet”. The 
Brahms concert had no soloist but 
drew well nevertheless, with the First 
Symphony, the ‘Academic Festival” 
Overture, and the Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn. 

Inge Borkh was Mr. Ormandy’s 
soloist on July 19, singing with great 
power and almost inexhaustible vocal 
resource Beethoven’s “Ah! Perfido”, 
“Ozean, du Ungeheuer” from “Obe- 
ron”, “Voi lo sapete” from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”, Strauss’s “Cicilie”, and 
two encores, Lehar’s “Eva”, and 
Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me”. Mr. Ormandy led the orchestra 
persuasively in his arrangement of 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
and the suite from Strauss’s “Der 
Rosenkavalier”. 

Marian Anderson was soloist with 
Mr. Ormandy on July 12, and a 
large audience of admirers responded 
to her art in Bizet’s “Agnus Dei”, “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from 
“Samson and Delilah”, Tchaikovsky’s 
“None But the Lonely Heart”, “Believe 


Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms”, and Kreisler’s “The Old 
Refrain”. Miss Anderson was in ex- 
ceptionally good voice. Mr. Ormandy 
conducted highly satisfying readings 
of his own arrangement of Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso in D minor, Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony, and Ravel’s 
“Daphnis and Chloe” suite No. 2. 

Igor Markevitch made his West 
Coast debut July 24. The program 
was not the best designed to reveal the 
conductor’s potentialities, and the 
orchestra often played roughly and 
without its usual character or attention 
to to detail. The orchestral works 
were Britten’s “Young Person’s Guide 
to the Orchestra” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathétique” Symphony. Paul Badura- 
Skoda played Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerts with more technical security 
than he had manifested here before. 
It was playing somewhat ridden with 
“effects”, but on the whole the Bee- 
thoven style was observed with rea- 
sonable faithfulness. 


First Pop Concert 


The first of the Saturday night Pop 
concerts, on July 14, was a completely 
sold-out Rodgers and Hammerstein 
program, which meant 20,000 plus 
auditors. Johnny Green conducted 
spiritedly, and the soloists were Jane 
Powell, Mildred Miller, Arthur Ross- 
Jones, Earl Wrightson and the Roger 
Wagner Chorale. Cole Porter music 
comprised the second Pop concert on 
July 21, with David Rose conducting. 
The soloists were Patricia Morison, 
Byron Palmer, Dan Dailey, and the 
Norman Luboff Choir. The first of 
three “Show Nights” presented Liber- 
ace in his familiar routine on July 
30; the audience of about 12,000 was 
the smallest of any of Liberace’s pre- 
vious Bowl appearances. 

Like Hollywood Bowl, the Greek 
Theater in the sylvan surroundings of 
Griffith Park is enjoying one of its 
most prosperous seasons. Victor 
Borge, alone and unaided, brought 
$86,000 to the box office for seven 
appearances to open the season June 
23. Harry Belafonte proved almost 
as popular in 13 performances, July 
2-14 but accompanied by an orches- 


tra in the pit and two guitars on the 
stage. The Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo followed for two weeks, July 
16-28, and also kept the ticket sell- 
ers busy, though except for the pres- 
ence of Alicia Alonso and Igor 
Youskevitch, both the repertoire and 
the dancing of the regular personnel 
ofiered little deviation from many 
previous visits. ; 
Other events have been a recital by 
Marcel Grandjany, harpist, at 
UCLA’s Schoenberg Hall, July 12; 
a piano recital by Lili Kraus at West- 
side Jewish Community Center; and 
the Trojan String Quartet in a series 
of concerts at Hancock Auditorium, 
July 6, 24, 27. —Albert Goldberg 


Metropolitan-AGMA 
Dispute Settled 


The off-again-on-again contretemps 
between management and the Ameri- 
can Guild of Musical Artists which 
threatened cancellation of the Metro- 
politan Opera’s 1956-57 season at last 
has been settled and general manager 
Rudolf Bing, vacationing in Europe, 
stated on July 20 that he anticipated 
no difficulty about losing important 
singers due to the previous uncertain 
situation. ; 

The stars without whose services 
the season might not have been un- 
dertaken include Maria Meneghini 
Callas, American-born soprano of La 
Scala, who will make her Metropoli- 
tan debut next season; Renata Te- 
baldi, soprano; Mario Del Monaco, 
tenor; and Cesare Siepi, bass. “We 
assume they will be entirely available 
and the season will take place as 
planned,” said Mr. Bing. _ 

After ostensible solution of the 
union dispute in June, fire broke out 
again when AGMA indicated that it 
would take disciplinary action against 
Robert Herman, assistant to Max Ru- 
dolf, the artistic administrator, be- 
cause Mr. Herman acted as the man- 
agement’s secretary during negotl- 
ations of the union contract. Mr. 
Herman also functions as an assistant 
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stage director and in that capacity is 
amember of the union. AGMA chal- 
Jenged “the propriety of one of its 

members to sit in on the manage- 
ment’s side and to negotiate on their 
behalf against his own fellow mem- 


rs. 
Under the terms of the new solu- 


tion, AGMA and the management 
will sit down and discuss the problem 
raised by individuals employed in a 
dual capacity, and, in the specific case 
of Mr. Herman, any action AGMA 
might take would not go into effect 
until after the 1956-57 season. 


Empire State Music Festival 
Completes Second Season 


Ellenville, N. Y.—To open the 
second year of the Empire State 
Music Festival, Frank Forest, gen- 
eral director, engaged Carlos Chavez 
to conduct the Symphony of the Air 
in its first concerts. For a while 
there had been some doubt that there 
would be any festival at all because 
unfavorable weather conditions and 
floods last year had incurred a large 
deficit. The idea, however, was too 
good to abandon. Some venturesome 
plans were drawn up for a July 
festival When it opened on the 
Fourth of July the outlook was bright. 

The Mexican conductor chose an 
excellent program. It opened with 
his arrangement of Buxtehude’s Cha- 
conne, featured the Shostakovich Fifth 
Symphony, continued with three 
dances from Falla’s “Three Cornered 
Hat” and Ravel’s Pavane, and ended 
with his own “Sinfonia India”, The 
vitality he injected into these works 
aroused the audience to enthusiastic 
applause. Only the first work en- 
countered any reserve on its part. 
It responded to the remainder of the 
program with flattering attention, 
aware that this was a moment of 
re-creation. 

A superb interpretation of the 
Shostakovich rekindled appreciation 
of this symphony. Mr. Chavez ob- 
viously inspired the orchestra and 
accounted for some of the finest con- 
ducting he has ever done in this sec- 
tion of the country. He could bring 
just the right flavor to Falla’s music. 
His piece generated its own brand 
of excitement, especially in the hands 
of such a fine group of players. 

At the Sunday afternoon concert, 
Mr. Chavez achieved a remarkable 
chamber-music quality in his per- 
formances. The program consisted of 
Vivaldi’s D minor Concerto Grosso, 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony(K.550), 
Debussy’s ‘“Nuages” and “Fétes”, 
Barber’s “Essay for Orchestra”, and 
Stravinsky’s “Firebird” Suite. Those 
who heard both concerts gave un- 
stinted praise to Mr. Chavez’s han- 
dling of the orchestra. They were, 
indeed, a high point in his career, 
and they set the highest kind of 
standard for the festival. 

“Stars of the Ballet Theatre” pro- 
vided the other programs of the first 
week. This marked the first time 
that ballet had been attempted in 
the big tent in which the festival 
is held. The first program included 
“Designs with Strings”, “Combat”, 
“The Black Swan” Pas de Deux, and 
“Fancy Free”. The second program 
began again with “Designs with 
Strings” and included “Coppélia”, “A 
Streetcar Named Desire”, and “In- 
terplay”. 

Nora Kaye and John Kriza headed 
the dancers, along with Lupe Ser- 
rano, Ruth Ann Koesun, and Scott 
Douglas. The supporting cast included 
Catherine Horn, Christine Mayer, and 
Enrique Martinez. With hardiy any 
Scenery the performances spotlighted 
the dancers all the more. Their per- 
formances were representative with- 
out being especially distinguished. 
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sinister white man who mocks him, 
Lucas Hoving also danced and acted 
vividly, especially in the gripping slave 
market scene. Nor should the su- 
perb company of six men go un- 
praised. Richard Fitzgerald, Jose 
Gutierrez, Michael Hollander, Harlan 
McCallum, Martin Morginsky, and 
Chester Wolenski performed the tre- 
mendously taxing choreography with 
unflagging power. Kim Edgar Swados 
had designed effective settings and 
Pauline Lawrence’s costumes were 
also excellent. The noisy, turbulent 
Villa-Lobos music provided a service- 


Sam Falk, New York Times 


The tent and grounds at night outside of Ellenville, N. Y., where the 


Empire State Music Festival is given 


Some attention was drawn to the 
music as played by the Symphony of 
the Air. Joseph Levine conducted. 
Had not threatening skies and rain 
prevailed, the audiences would have 
been larger. With the flaps down the 
dancers achieved an intimacy indi- 
cative of performances in the tent. 

—Miles Kastendieck 


“Emperor Jones” 


The dance-drama “Emperor Jones”, 
commissioned by the Empire State 
Festival from Jose Limon and Heitor 
Villa-Lobos early this year, had a 
brilliantly successful world premiere 
at Ellenville, on July 12. Mr. Limon 
and his company danced the work 
superbly, and Mr. Villa-Lobos, the 
guest composer-conductor of the eve- 
ning, brought out the vehement energy 
of his score. The rest of the program 
was made up of Villa-Lobos’s tran- 
scription of Bach’s Organ Fantasy and 
Fugue No. 6; his Overture, “Dawn in 
a Tropical Forest”; his Piano Con- 
certo No. 4, with Bernardo Segall as 
soloist; and Wagner’s Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger”. 

Modern dance lends itself to out- 
door performance more readily than 
classical ballet, and Mr. Limon was 
wholly successful in adapting his work 
to the conditions of the tent-theater 
at Ellenville. Neither the choreogra- 
pher nor the composer attempted to 
follow O’Neill’s play literally, but the 
relationship between Mr. Limon’s 
“symbolic synthesis of a man’s dis- 
integration through terror” and the 
action of the play is close. We see 
Jones on his throne at the beginning, 
in his heavily-embroidered uniform 
with his plumed hat, and we witness 
the memories and tortures that swirl 
through his soul. A chain gang, a 
slave-market, a fantastic jungle scene 
in which he is threatened by evil 
spirits are conjured up. At the close, 
he is completely crushed. 

The choreography was well-inte- 
grated and it steered a firm course be- 
tween dramatic representation and 
pantomime on the one hand and more 
abstract movement on the other. It 
was never feeble or static. The inner 
rhythms and tensions created tremen- 
dous dramatic impact. 

As the Emperor Jones, Mr. Limon 
was magnificent, a creature of pride, 
cruelty, fear, and superstition. As the 





able background for this melodra- 
matic work. Once again, Mr. Limon 
has proved himself one of the most 
forceful artists of our theater, both as 
creator and performer. 

Mr. Segall, to whom the Villa- 
Lobos Piano Concerto No. 4 is dedi- 
cated, played it expertly. Neither this 
work (which is full of echoes of Rach- 
maninoff) nor the coloristic overture 
represents Villa-Lobos at his best. The 
Symphony of the Air played vigor- 
ously, if coarsely and inaccurately. 
The audience gave rousing ovations to 
both composer and choreographer, re- 
calling the dancers many times. 

—Robert Sabin 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


A capacity audience was on hand 
for the drearily inept production of 
Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” on July 19 (repeated July 20 
and 21), the occasion for which was 
the first American performance of 
Carl Orff’s accompanying score con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski. 

Sketchily staged with an agglomera- 
tion of incomprehensible, gaudily 
painted props, a feature of which was 
a limp piece of fish net, the play was 
enacted by an equally incomprehensi- 
ble and polyglot cast which included 
Basil Rathbone as Oberon, Red But- 
tons as Bottom, Nancy Wickwire as 
Titania and Elizabeth Wilson as He- 
lena. There was no thought of style 
or music in the delivery of the lines; 
the acting was either non-existent or 
vaudevillian (most entrances and exits 
were made in flying leaps), and Mr. 
Buttons’ contribution to the role of 
Bottom, the weaver, was to poke 
about with a cane, a la W. C. Fields. 
Even Mr. Rathbone was unable to 
make headway in this shapeless affair. 

But Orff’s score was the point of 
the thing so far as the festival was 
concerned. The German composer is 
said not to have sought to rival the 
incidental music of Mendelssohn, and 
in this non-pursuit it can be acknowl- 
edged that he was successful. He has 
not written a series of set pieces as 
did Mendelssohn, and, while he uses 
both vocal and instrumental music, 
there is no attempt to make an opera, 
nor is there any musical development 
in the usual sense. More than any- 
thing else, the score resembles the 
background music for a motion pic- 









ture, its main function being to un- 
derline character, set mood and make 
sound effects. This it does well 
enough with simple, diatonic, unad- 
venturous procedures the like of which 
have long been routine in Hollywood. 
The work poses one bemusing ques- 
tion: why does a latter-day composer 
seek to do again what has already 
been done supremely well by some- 
body else—as patently bootless a 
project as undertaking a new Nibel- 
ungen Ring or making another stab 
at a Mona Lisa? 

The performance was staged and di- 
rected by Basil Langton, the orches- 
tra was the Symphony of the Air and 
the chorus was composed of members 
of the Schola Cantorum and the Sha- 
wangunk Choraliers under the direc- 
tion of Hugh Ross. —Ronald Eyer 


Other Events 


Other orchestral concerts at Ellen- 
ville included those on July 11, con- 
ducted by Tibor Kozma; on July 22, 
conducted by Milton Katims, with 
Earl Wild as piano soloist; and on 
July 25, conducted by Thor Johnson, 
with Isidore Cohen, as violin soloist. 
“Carmen” was staged on July 26 and 
28, with Gloria Lane in the title role. 
Maria Ferriero, Giulio Gari, and 
Frank Guarrera sang the other lead- 
ing roles. 

Attendance at the second Empire 
State Music Festival was heavy 
enough to assure the festival’s con- 
tinuance in the years to come, accord- 
ing to Frank Forest, general manager. 
The 1956 festival drew 62,428 people 
for 16 events, whereas the 1955 fes- 
tival drew 3,000 less for 25 events. 

The festival directors hope to com- 
mission new works for next year as 
well as improve the stage facilities 
and road approaches. 


Carnegie Hall Sold 
To Glickman Firm 


Carnegie Hall, world-famous New 
York concert hall, was sold on July 
24 to the Glickman Corporation, a 
New York real-estate firm. The price 
was reported as slightly less than $5,- 
000,000 for the building that is the 
home of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

The Philharmonic can remain in 
Carnegie Hall until April, 1959, when 
its lease expires. However, the Phil- 
harmonic Society has an opportunity 
to buy Carnegie Hall within the next 
four months. Louis J. Glickman, 
board chairman of the Glickman 
Corporation, said that if the Phil- 
harmonic did purchase the building, 
any profit he might make because of 
the purchase would be donated to the 
Philharmonic. 

The board of directors of the Phil- 
harmonic voted last October to move 
to a new concert hall in the Lincoln 
Center of Performing Arts, a part of 
the proposed Lincoln Square rede- 
velopment. There is doubt, however, 
whether the new concert hall will be 
finished by the time the Philharmonic’s 
lease expires or not. 

If the orchestra does not buy the 
hall, Mr. Glickman has announced 
that he will sell it within four months 
to “any public-minded group or or- 
ganization which might buy and pre- 
serve Carnegie Hall for music”. It 
is probable that if the hall is not sold, 
a hotel or office building will be erect- 
ed on the site. 

David M. Keiser, president of the 
Philharmonic Society, has announced 
that the society would re-examine the 
entire question. The Committee To 
Save Carnegie Hall, organized a year 
ago last May when it was reported 
the hall would be sold, has raised 
about $14,000 toward its purchase. 


Tenth Annual Festival Held in Red Rocks 


Denver—The tenth annual Red 
Rocks Music Festival with the Denver 
Symphony under Saul Caston, is al- 
ternating pop-concerts with programs 
by concert artists and opera stars. 
The June 29 program by duo-pianists 
Whittemore and Lowe was pure en- 
tertainment. Sibelius’ “Finlandia” 
struck a serious note in a stirring 
performance that evoked its rugged- 
ness, but the rest of the evening 
was gay. It opened with Kabelevsky’s 
“Colas Breugnon” Overture at a dash- 
ing tempo that caught its infectious 
humor, which carried over into Two 
Dances from Copland’s “Rodeo”. The 
gaiety of Poulenc’s Concerto for Two 
Pianos was admirably translated by 
the two pianists with able assistance 
from Mr. Caston and his musicians. 
Gould’s Variations had some unusual 
rhythmic effects that were most en- 
tertaining. The two artists played 
it brilliantly and had to respond with 
encores, that included a stunning ren- 
dition of Ravel’s Bolero. 


Risé Stevens Sings 


July 10 brought Risé Stevens, who 
was in superb voice. Her artistry 
translated the moods of various arias, 
Gluck’s “Che faro senza Euridice”, 
Tchaikovsky’s “Adieu foréts”, Mo- 
zart’s “Voi che sapete”, and excerpts 
from “Carman”. A sparkling per- 
formance of Mozart's “Marriage of 
Figaro” Overture contrasted with 
Liszt’s “Les Preludes”. Enesco’s Ru- 
manian Rhapsody No. 1 came off 
with spirit and imagination. 

Three appearances of the Salt Lake 
Morman Tabernacle Choir on July 
14, 15 and 16, brought record crowds. 
The following evening was given over 
to Brahms’s “German Requiem”, pre- 
ceded by Weber’s “Oberon” Over- 
ture and three excerpts from “Die 
Meistersinger”. A large and devoted 
audience applauded Marian Ander- 
son when she sang with the orchestra 
on July 16. Two Bizet songs brought 
out the rich smoothness of her voice. 
After works by Tchaikovsky, Saint- 
Saéns, and Kreisler, the spiritual, un- 
accompanied, “He’s Got the Whole 
World in His Hands” brought the 
audience cheering to its feet. Mr. 
Caston opened with a dashing inter- 
pretation of Smetana’s Overture to 
“The Bartered Bride” and gave a 
well-integrated performance of Dukas’ 
“Sorcerer’s Apprentice”. Strauss’ 
“Fledermaus” Overture and music 
from Rodgers’ “South Pacific” were 
done expressively 


Amaya and Gershwin 


Carmen Amaya electrified a wildly 
enthusiastic audience on July 20 with 
with her Spanish dancing, and her 
group of assisting artists was as dedi- 
cated to the art as Amaya. It was 


one of the finest programs of Spanish. 


dancing we have had the privilege to 
see. On July 24 was a Gershwin Con- 
ert featuring Howard Waltz, pianist, 
and the Mastersingers of Colorado, 
Max di Julio, director. Mr. Waltz 
played the “Rhapsody In Blue” in 
a well-worked out performance. Or- 
chestral numbers were “Strike Up 
the Band” and “An American in 
Paris”. The singers sang “Porgy and 
Bess” solos and choruses in excellent 
style. A group of fourteen mixed 
voices, expertly blended, they should 
certainly make a name for them- 
selves in the region. 

Donald Voorhees, guest conductor 
for the July 27 concert, seemed to 
enjoy himself hugely with our or- 
chestra. The musicians responded 
dynamically to his direction to make 


Smetana’s “Moldau” sound like a 
drama in itself. Milhaud’s delightful 
“Suite Francaise” and the Bacchanale 
from “Samson and Delilah” were 
brilliant. Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” 
also earned much applause. But it 
was guest artist Eileen Farrell who 
provided the thrills of the evening. 
Her magnificent voice and her win- 
ning personality captivated an au- 
dience that had been rained out at 
Red Rocks the night before and 
had come to City Auditorium again 
to hear her. To “Voi lo sapete”, from 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana”, 
she brought intensity of passion and 
tragedy. Massenet’s “II est doux, il 
est bon”, from “Hérodiade”, was done 
with exquisite finesse; while the florid 
“Ernani, involami’, from Verdi's 
“Ernani”, found her entirely at ease. 
A group of four songs had the same 
high caliber with which she invested 
the operatic works. 

The Pop Concerts opened with 
Gisele Mackenzie June 26 and a 
packed theater. Two performances of 
“Silk Stockings” with Don Ameche 
were a novelty and Peggy King sang 
on July 31. August 7, 9, and 10 
brought other popular programs and 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carle for 
two performances on Aug. 2 and 3. 

—E. B. R. 


Outstanding Season 
Ends in Denver 


Denver.—Leafing through programs 
of the final weeks of Denver’s con- 
cert season reveals some evenings of 
great music and music-making. The 
Denver Symphony, during the sec- 
ond part of its series, seemed to have 
become attuned to the Tabor Thea- 
ter’s acoustical difficulties and gave 
some notable performances under 
Saul Caston’s musicianly direction. 

A Wagner-Strauss concert was 
probably the most brilliant of the 
entire season. Mr. Caston’s conduct- 
ing was dynamic, and the orchestra 
played superbly. Margaret Harshaw, 
soprano soloist, sang as though in- 
spired; in the final scene from 
Strauss’s “Salome”, she was magnifi- 
cent as she colored her voice to match 
the blazing score. 

Piano soloists included Artur Ru- 
binstein, in a notable performance 
of Brahms’s B flat major Concerto; 
Joseph Battista, in a brittle, brilliant 
version of Ravel’s Concerto for the 
Left Hand, and a less successful one 
of a Mozart concerto; and Denver's 
own John Browning, in a masterly, 
mature performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
B flat minor Concerto. 

Camilla Wicks, violinist, gave a lyr- 
ically impassioned presentation of 
Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony”. Anis 
Fuleihan’s “Mediterranean Suite” was 
played as part of the program, which 
served as a salute to Beirut, Leba- 
non. 

The Youth Concerts and Family 
Concerts were enthusiastically at- 
tended and have become a vital part 
of Denver’s musical life. 

The Mozarteum Orchestra of Salz- 
burg gave music-lovers a rare treat 
with the gem-like clarity of their play- 
ing. under Ernst Maerzendorfer’s 
highly sensitive direction. 

The Witherspoon-Grimes _ Series 
contributed some very fine concerts 
in the spring season. Richard Tucker 
provided some gorgeous vocalism; 
Nathan Milstein was in superb form; 
and Jacob Lateiner showed promise 
of becoming one of our top-drawer 
pianists. 


The Greater Denver Opera Associ- 
ation presented three operas and a 
ballet. Rudolph Fetsch conducted 
"The Marriage of Figaro” with 
sensitive musicianship, and John New- 
field’s stage direction was expert. In 
a rollicking performance the enjoy- 
able cast included Peggy Bonini, as 
Susanna; Norman Treigle, as Figaro; 
Ruth Baker, as Cherubino: Helen De- 
drick, as the Countess; Jack Olson, as 
the Count; Apostol Pelargidis, as 
Bartolo; Arcy Moser, as Marcellina; 
and William Black, as Basilio. 

Brenda Lewis was beautiful and dy- 
namic in the title role of “Salome”, 
with Frederick Jagel giving a well- 
schooled portrayal of Herod. Vio- 
lette McCarthy was a stunning Hero- 
dias. The opera was preceded by the 
Lillian Cushing Ballet Dancers’ pre- 
sentation of “Swan Lake”, with Karen 
Williamson dancing precisely and with 
winsome grace as Odette. 

Licia Albanese’s vocal and _ histri- 


onic artistry enhanced the title role 
of “La Traviata”. Richard Dvorak’s 
warm baritone voice contributed to a 
moving interpretation of the role of 
the elder Germont, and William Black 
made a romantic Alfredo. 

Two successful chamber-music 
series added distinction to the sea- 
son. The Friends of Chamber Music 
brought three famous ensembles: the 
Budapest String Quartet, in two con- 
certs; the Fine Arts Quartet, assisted 
by Reginald Kell in Brahms’s Clarinet 
Quintet; and the Pasquier Trio. The 
Denver Chamber Music Society con- 
certs, given by members of the Den- 
ver Symphony and assisting artists, 
offered rarely-heard works for a va- 
riety of instrumental combinations, 

The Denver Businessmen’s Orches- 
tra, conducted by Antonia Brico, pre- 
sented Will Schwartz, violinist and 
conductor of the Fort Collins Civic 
Symphony, in Bruch’s “Scottish Fan- 
tasy”. His playing had expressive 
beauty and technical facility. Miss 
Brico conducted Sibelius’ Third Sym- 
phony with spirit, and the orchestral 
response was good. —E. B. R. 


Ormandy, Monteux, Fiedler 
Conduct at Ravinia Park 


Chicago.—The third concert of the 
Ravinia Park summer season on June 
29 resulted in some genuine music- 
making by Eugene Ormandy, conduct- 
ing the Chicago Symphony, with Ru- 
dolf Serkin as soloist in an all-Bee- 
thoven program. Mr. Serkin gave a 
luminous and deeply-felt reading of 
the Fourth Concerto. A_heaven- 
storming performance of the Fifth 
Symphony closed an eventful evening. 

July 5 marked the reappearance of 
Pierre Monteux at Ravinia for his 
16th visit in an unhackneyed program 
of excerpts from the Dramatic Sym- 
phony, “Romeo and Juliet” and “The 
Damnation of Faust”, by Hector Ber- 
lioz. In the selections from “Faust” 
Martial Singher sang the Mephisto 
songs powerfully and _ perceptively. 
The orchestral fragments included the 
“Dance of the Will-O’-the Wisps”; 
“Dance of the Sylphs”; and the rous- 
ing “Rakoczy” march. The second 
half of the program was also French: 


Ravel’s “Alborada del Gracioso”; 
d'Indy’s “Istar” Variations; and Cha- 
brier’s “Fete Polonaise”. The crowd 


was disappointingly small, due prob- 
ably to the chilly evening and—tlet’s 
face it—to the unfamiliar music on 
the program, but those present were 
rewarded by hearing brilliant music 
brilliantly played. 


Francescatti Soloist 


Another all-Beethoven program 
was offered by “Papa” Monteux on 
July 6 with Zino Francescatti as so- 
loist in the Violin Concerto in D. A 
spirited performance of the Sym- 
phony No. 4 followed intermission. 
On the following evening Mr. Fran- 
cescatti was heard in Mozart’s Violin 
Concerto in D (K. 218) and in the 
“Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso” 
by Saint-Saéns. The featured orches- 
tral work was the Brahms Symphony 
No. 2. 

On Sunday afternoon, July 8, Ar- 
thur Fiedler conducted as the princi- 
pal numbers Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony and the Khatchaturian 
Piano Concerto, Leonard Pennario, 
soloist. 

The first of three programs of 
chamber music by the Griller String 
Quartet was heard on July 9. A ten- 
tatively played Mozart Quartet, K. 
464, preceded the novelty for these 


concerts, Bartok’s Quartet No. 2 in 
A minor. The four artists displayed 
their true mettle in this demanding 
score, with a right feeling for its in- 
tensity of expression, its fluctuating 
tempi and its undeniable beauty of 
texture. It was a rewarding experi- 
ence for the 200-odd who attended. 
The Beethoven Quartet in B flat ma- 
jor, Op. 18, No. 6, was substituted 
for the programmed Op. 95. 

The two subsequent concerts each 
introduced a work new to these con- 
certs: The Milhaud Quartet No. 1 on 
July 10 and the Bloch Quartet No. 4 
on July 11. 

Inge Borkh scored a resounding tri- 
umph, July 12, on her first appear- 
ance at Ravinia in the Scene and Aria, 
“Ocean! Thou Mighty Monster”, from 
“Oberon”, by von Weber. Igor 
Markevitch, the conductor for the 
week, provided full-bodied accompa- 
niments for this and two excerpts 
from “Die Walkiire” and “Tann- 
hauser”. The same day Lyric Opera 
announced that Miss Borkh would 
sing “Salome” this Autumn, with Ra- 
mon Vinay as Herod and Alexander 
Welitsch (Miss Borkh’s husband) as 
Jokanaan. 


Markevitch Conducts 


Mr. Markevitch gave incisive inter- 
pretations to Rossini’s Overture to 
“The Italian in Algiers”, Schubert's 
Symphony No. 4 (“Tragic”), and 
Roussel’s Suite No. 2 from the Ballet, 
“Bacchus and Ariadne”. 

At Grant Park four contestants for 
the Michaels Award of $1,000 and 
an appearance at Ravinia next season 
were heard on July 1. They were: 
Malcolm Frager, Monte Hill Davis, 
Willard Straight, pianists; and Beverly 
Somach, violinist. Mr. Frager won, 
playing the Prokofieff Concerto No. 1. 
The following evening he performed 
this concerto and the first movement 
of Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto. 
Nicolai Malko did yeoman service in 
supplying skillful accompaniments to 
the young aspirants’ solo endeavors. 
A close runner-up was Mr. Straight, 
pupil of Rudolf Ganz, playing a move- 
ment of the Khachaturian concerto 
with a superb grasp of its formal 
structure. 

Hugo Kolberg, former concert- 
master of the Berlin Philharmonic 
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under Furtwangler and of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony under Reiner and 
now concertmaster of the Lyric Opera 
and Grant Park orchestras, performed, 
on July 11, the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto with authority and musician- 
ship, notwithstanding a few technical 
slips here and there. The second half 
of the program was allotted to ex- 
cerpts from Bizet’s “Carmen”, con- 
ducted by Silvio Insana, with Audrey 
Paul as Carmen; Dorothy Cothran as 
Micaela: Ralph Nielsen as Don José, 
and Miles Nekolny as Escamillo, as- 
sisted by other soloists and by the 
Chicago Park District Guild chorus. 
In bearing and in voice Miss Paul and 
Mr. Nekolny made their roles con- 
vincing and musically viable. 

Another session of operatic ex- 
cerpts, this time French and Italian 
arias, with Marilyn Cotlow, colora- 
tura soprano, and Brian Sullivan, 
tenor, was provided at Grant Park, 
July 14, 15, Alfredo Antonini con- 
ducting. Miss Cotlow, in semi-retire- 
ment for the past two years, chose to 
begin with the taxing “Qui la voce” 
from Bellini’s “I Puritani”, but was 
much more successful in “Je suis 
Titania” from “Mignon”, by Thomas, 
and in Verdi’s “Ah! fors’e lui” from 
“La Traviata”. Mr. Sullivan sang 
arias from “L’Elisir d’Amore”, 
“Werther”, and “Rigoletto”, gracing 
the first two with some exquisite 
mezza voce. The two artists sang 
with admirable vocal balance duets 
from “Lakme” and “Rigoletto”. Mr. 
Antonini accompanied the vocal ex- 
cerpts with finesse and directed the 
purely orchestral pieces, achieving, 
considering the al fresco conditions, 
remarkable balance between brass and 
strings. —Howard Talley 


Worcester Plans 
Two Orchestras 


Worcester, Mass.—The Worcester 
Orchestral Society, formed at a meet- 
ing on May 25, will carry forward 
two projects: the maintenance of a 
45-piece ensemble known as The 
Worcester Orchestra, replacing the 
former Little Symphony, and the pro- 
motion of The Worcester Youth Or- 
chestra. Harry Levenson will conduct 
both orchestras, on a full-time basis. 
Jerome W. Howe will act as business 
manager. Elliott B. Knowlton is presi- 
dent and Loren K. Hutchinson is 
chairman of the board of directors. 

The Winter season will repeat last 
year’s successful innovation, the Vien- 
nese Ball, and include at least four 
symphony concerts, as well as con- 
certs of chamber music in co-opera- 
tion with the Art Museum’s events. 
Regular rehearsals, on a paid basis, 
will intensify the group’s work. 

A campaign for $25,000 will be 
launched to place the plans on a se- 
cure footing. The Women’s Associa- 
tion will continue to assist in this and 
other activities. 

First hearings of the revamped 
group are being offered by a Summer 
series of six outdoor concerts, spon- 
sored by local industries, and extend- 
ing the scope of similar successful 
events of the past few seasons. These 
“Pop” concerts, on Sunday evenings 
from July 8 to Aug. 12, are given in 
a permanent shell in Institute Park, 
and draw audiences estimated up to 
3000. 


Music and drama as the means of 
channeling teen-age enthusiasm will 
be given added impetus by the recent 
formation of The Cathedral Players. 
This corporation will supervise activi- 
ties of an amateur group of the same 
name, and of the Fabulons, a young 
group that has produced musical 
comedies and revues successfully for 
several seasons. —J. F. K. 
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San Francisco Ballet Makes Debut in East 


Group Begins Three-Week 


Season at Jacob’s Pillow 


Lee, Mass.—The San Francisco 
Ballet, in its first visit to the East, 
launched a_ three-week season at 
Jacob's Pillow on July 24 with a pro- 
gram made up of George Balan- 
chine’s “Concerto Barocco”; a new 
ballet, “The Dryad”, by Lew Christ- 
ensen, director and principal chore- 
ographer of the company, in its world 
premiere; and Mr. Christensen‘s “Con 
Amore”. Congratulations should go 
to Ted Shawn, director of the Jacob’s 
Pillow Festival, for bringing this ex- 
cellent company East. Having 
brought over Ten Leading Dancers of 
the Royal Danish Ballet last summer, 
and broken ground for them, Mr. 
Shawn is now performing the same 
service for one of our major Ameri- 
can companies. I am happy to re- 
port that the pertormance was ad- 
mirable and the reception as enthusi- 
astic as could have been wished. 


History of Company 


The San Francisco Ballet has its 
roots in a company organized in 1933 
by Adolph Bolm as an adjunct of the 
San Francisco Opera. In 1937, Wil- 
lam Christensen, one of the three 
Christensen brothers who have played 
so important a role in the develop- 
ment of ballet in the West, re-or- 
ganized this group of dancers as the 
San Francisco Ballet, which was 
named the official ballet of the opera 
company. In 1951 he resigned to be- 
come professor of ballet at the Uni- 
versity of Utah (the first post of its 
kind at a state university in this coun- 
try). His brother, Lew, took over the 
directorship and James Graham-Lujan 
became artistic director. Harold 
Christensen heads the San Francisco 
Ballet School. Among its many 
achievements, the San Francisco Bal- 
let can boast of the first full-length 
revivals of several 19th century bal- 
lets in this country: “Swan Lake” 
(1941), “Coppélia” (1942), and “The 
Nutcracker” (1944). 

For the Jacob’s Pillow Season Mr. 
Christensen had wisely reduced the 
size of the corps to proportions suit- 
able for the stage there. The music 
was supplied by Raylene Pierce and 
Dorothy Franklin at two pianos. Al- 
though Balanchine’s tricky “Concerto 
Barocco” was a bold choice for an 
opener, it gave the company an op- 
portunity to prove its metal. The 
dancers revealed the unity of style, 
esprit de corps, and thoroughness of 
discipline that are the natural out- 
come of rigorous training in a com- 
pany school. 


Genuinely Balanchinesque 


The performance was nervous and 
not quite brilliant enough to do justice 
to the spirit of the work, but it was 
creditably controlled and precise. 
Since the San Francisco Ballet main- 
tains an exchange agreement with the 
New York City Ballet, and since both 
Lew and Harold Christensen have 
worked with Balanchine, it was not 
surprising that the style was genu- 
inely Balanchinesque. The two solo 
roles were brightly danced by Chris- 
tiane Bering and Virginia Johnson, 
partnered by Richard Carter. Miss 
Bering was the more successful in 
capturing the rhythmic crispness and 
fluidity of phrasing so important in 
this ballet. The Berman décor was 
used, and Ralph Pasquinucci’s cos- 
tumes were appropriate. The Bach 
Concerto for Two Violins in D min- 
or, however, does not reduce effec- 


Conrad Ludlow and 
Nancy Johnson in 
“The Dryad”, per- 
formed at Jacob's 
Pillow by San Fran- 
cisco Ballet 


tively to the two piano medium, and 
the piano performance was shaky. 

In “The Dryad”, everyone had re- 
covered from opening night nerves 
and the company was completely 
charming. Using Schubert’s Fantasy 
in F minor for piano duet, Op. 103, 
Mr. Christensen has created a story 
ballet that maintains sufficient choreo- 
graphic independence to be consist- 
ently interesting as a dance structure 
as well as a dramatic fantasy. Mr. 
Graham-Lujan’s libretto concerns a 
dryadic cult and the murder of two 
hunters, one in the middle ages and 
one in the 19th century, who un- 
wisely disturb the wood nymphs. 
Leonard Weisgard’s décor and cos- 
tumes are handsome, although I could 
gladly forego the lurid final effect, 
with a very unconvincing translu- 
cency. 

The choreography was strongest in 
the group episodes, although the pas 
de deux of the Dryad and the Hunter 
was also interesting. It is a pity that 
Mr. Christensen did not give the 19th 
century Hunter more to do, espe- 
cially since this role was performed 
by Conrad Ludlow, the most bril- 
liant dancer in the company. Mr. 
Ludlow is light, vivid, and born to 
the stage. He needs to integrate his 
bravura with the other elements in 
his technique and to work on his 
batterie, but he is already an artist 
of major capacity and promise. As 
the Dryad, Nancy Johnson not only 
danced sensitively but created an aura 
of character. Like Mr. Ludlow and 
the rest of the company, she was 
more finished in straight dancing than 
in mime. The corps was well-nigh 
impeccable. 


Equally buoyant was the perform- 
ance of “Con Amore”, familiar to 
many in the audience through its per- 
formances by the New York City 
Ballet. “Con Amore” had its San 
Francisco and world premiere on 
March 10, 1953, and when the ballet 
was given in New York, Nancy John- 
son and Sally Bailey joined the com- 
pany there as guest artists in their 
original roles as the Mistress and 
as the Captain of the Amazons. 

found “Con Amore” rather 
muddled and silly in its New York 
version, but the performance at 
Jacob’s Pillow under more intimate 
conditions, in a less strenuous and 
slapstick style, made me see new vir- 
tues in this ballet. The romantic sa- 
tire and virtuosic detail were much 
clearer. Mr. Ludlow was superb as 
the Thief; Miss Bailey was hilarious 
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as the Captain; Nancy Johnson was 
a vivacious Mistress; Virginia John- 
son won the hearts of the audience 
as well as of the dancers, as Amore; 
and the other members of che cast 
all contributed to a dashing perform- 
ance. William Martin’s décor and 
Eloise Arnold’s costumes were per- 
fectly in key with Mr. Graham- 
Lujan’s fanciful libretto and the Ros- 
sini overtures used as a score. 
—Robert Sabin 


Pop Concerts Held 
In New Orleans 


New Orleans.—That the series of 
Crescent City Pops Concerts is a 
much desired summer diversion was 
proved on July 5 when a large audi- 
ence braved bad weather to gather 
in the larger side of the Municipal 
Auditorium. Officers of the Crescent 
City Concerts Association which pre- 
sents the Pops are: Harold Blum, 
president; Russell Bobrowski, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Elinor Paxton, 
secretary; William Chute, treasurer; 
Walter Taney is general manager, and 
Irma Grusich, boxoffice manager. Jay 
Weil, Jr., is general chairman. The 
master of ceremonies will be the long- 
popular Kelly Rand, whose charming 
voice and manner, both as singer and 
commentator, have for years won ap- 
plause at almost every amusement 
place in this city. 

The evening’s offerings were Louise 
Slaughter, a brilliant and attractive 
Baton Rouge pianist who captivated 
the large crowd, and the Kiesler Field 
Chorus, directed by Adam Ortiz, the 
welcome attraction of the second part 
of the program. George Jansen, 
whose conducting and interpretations 
proved fascinating in the past, again 
held the podium. All in all, the Pops 
had a most auspicious opening of its 
eight-week (two concerts per week) 
season. 

The second of the Pops series, on 
July 12 and 13, was led by Renato 
Cellini. The program included Proko- 
fieff's “Peter and the Wolf”, per- 
formed by students of the choreog- 
rapher, Lelia Haller. Audrey Schuh, 
young New Orleans soprano, received 
a genuine ovation for her singing of 
the aria “Depuis le jour” and a song. 

The July 19 and 20 concerts were 
particularly delightful, with Istvan 
Nadas as a brilliant soloist in the first 
movement of Tchaikovsky’s B flat 
minor Piano Concerto. John Pa- 
quette, young tenor with a rich voice, 
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showed unusual promise in his solos. 
James Yestadt conducted. 

The first half of the Pops series 
ended with two concerts conducted 
by Mr. Yestadt, on July 26 and 27. 
The programs included popular works 


by Smetana, Brahms, Borodin, and 
Bizet. Rosemary Rotolo, soprano, 
and Ralph Slifkin were the soloists. 


Opera Season 


The New Orleans Opera House As- 
sociation, directed by Mr. Cellini, will 
present ten operas during the coming 
season. “Tosca” will open the season 
on Sept. 13. Other works will be 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliac- 
ci”, “Madame Butterfly”, “Die 
Walkiire”, “Werther”, “Faust”, “La 


Cenerentola”, “La Bohéme”, and 
“Carmen”. The last will conclude the 
season on May 9 and 11 

At a recent meeting of the New 
Orleans Music Teachers’ Association, 
the following officers were elected: 
Louis Panzeri, president; Dr. Gwynn 
S. McPeek, vice-president; Mrs. Henry 
Downs, secretary; Dave Frank, treas- 
urer. The group, as usual, plans con- 
certs, music clinics, lectures, and study 
groups. 

The Central Jurisdictional Con- 
gress of the Methodist Church re- 
cently presented Leontyne Price, so- 
prano, in a recital at Dillard Univer- 
sity, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a large audience. 

—Harry Brunswick Loéb 


Salgo Assumes Direction 


Of Carmel’s Bach Festival 


Carme!, Calif—Carmel’s 19th an- 
nual Bach Festival once again tem- 
porarily converted this intensely pic- 
turesque “village” on California’s fog- 
swept Monterey Peninsula into the 
musical capital of the West Coast. 
Fourteen musical events, ranging 
from lectures, chamber concerts and 
organ recitals to full-scale orchestral 
and choral performances were 
crammed into six days, instilling into 
performers and auditors alike a feel- 
ing of dizzy but gratifying exhaustion. 


Mozart Performances 


This year’s Festival was marked by 
two important changes. In deference 
to the Mozart bicentennial a major 
share of atiention was focussed on 
the Salzburg master and his contem- 
poraries, and somewhat less attention 
than usual fell to Bach and the com- 
posers of his time, The second, and 
more significant change, was the ab- 
sence of Gastone Usigli, the conduc- 
tor who has guided and inspired the 
Bach Festival for the past 15 years, 
and whose sudden tragic death in 
San Francisco last winter robbed the 
West of one of its most dedicated and 
beloved musicians. 

The thankless task of succeeding 
this adored figure fell to Sandor 
Salgo, of Stanford University, teacher, 
violinist, and conductor who had 
created a brilliant reputation there by 
such achievements as conducting the 
West Coast premiere of Stravinsky’s 
“The Rake’s Progress”. From the 
opening notes of Salgo’s first concert 
it was clear to all that a wise choice 
had been made; he too had been able 
to perform Usigli’s alchemy on the 
orchestra, and he too had the gift for 
infusing the spark of life into music. 
Salgo’s approach was, however, quite 
different from Usigli’s. His Bach and 
Mozart were smaller in sound, more 
relaxed in tempo, communicative 
more through line than through mass. 
Bach slow movements were per- 
formed with a scholarly but unpe- 
dantic attention to such details as 
baroque ornamentation and filling-out 
of the figured bass. Salgo’s greatest 
success, however, came with his per- 
formances of Mozart. His lovely, 
warm, and beautifully detailed read- 
ing of the E flat Major Symphony (K. 
543) was one of those rare miracles 
in the concert hall where everything 
suddenly seems exactly right; the 
audience all but tore apart the audi- 
torium to pay him homage. Similar 
magic was wrought with the long but 
inventive D Major Divertimento (K. 
334), the seldom-heard “Posthorn” 


Serenade (K. 320), and finally with a 
powerful, intense, and almost austere 
performance of the great Requiem 
(K. 626), in which a splendid quartet 
of soloists and a chorus made up 
mostly of townspeople contributed 
immeasurably. The soloists, Califor- 
nians all, included Phyllis Moffet, 
Katherine Hilgenberg, James Schwa- 
bacher (who also sang a group of 
Mozart songs at a chamber concert 
with superb taste and style) and 
Winther Andersen. 

One of the most important events 
in the festival occurred at the open- 
ing concert, with the performance of 
a large-scale and extremely rare Bach 
Cantata, #147 (“Herz und Mund”). 
This is the work containing the fam- 
ous “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desire” 
chorale, but much superb music went 
into the other movements as well. 
The score and parts for this cantata 
were bought for the festival by last 
year’s chorus, and it is much to their 
credit that they chose as rare and yet 
as imposing a work as this. Bach was 
also represented on the orchestral 
concerts by all six Brandenburg Con- 
certi, the two-piano Concerto in C 
minor, sensitively played by Ralph 
Linsley and Gilbert Boyer, and the 
third Orchestral Suite. Another ba- 
roque work of exceptional interest 
was a Concerto in G minor by Vival- 
di, written for the large orchestra at 
Dresden, and including important 
solos for several wind instruments, as 
well as a violin solo, which was beau- 
tifully performed by the orchestra’s 
young and able concertmistress, Dor- 
othy Wade. 


Lert Conducts 

For two of the evening concerts, 
Salgo relinquished the podium to 
Richard Lert, conductor of the Pasa- 


‘dena Civic Symphony, whose meticu- 


lous and absorbing musicianship also 
drew fine sounds from the orchestra, 
although his performances tended to 
be somewhat more tidy than inspired. 
Under his baton several attractive 
Mozartian novelties were performed, 
including some German dances, the 
Fourth Horn Concerto (K. 495) with 
Willard Culley, an outstanding solo- 
ist, and the Rondo (K. 386) originally 
planned as the finale to the Piano 
Concerto in A Major (K. 414), again 
with Ralph Linsley as soloist. High 
point of Lert’s two concerts was Mo- 
zart’s wondrous Sinfonia Concertante 
in E flat Major (K. 364), with Doro- 
thy Wade and her husband, Milton 
Thomas, as soloists. Thomas, who has 
performed and recorded at Prades 


and Perpignan under Casals, was one 
of the most impressive newcomers to 
the festival. 

Two morning concerts of chamber 
music, a lecture on Mozart’s debt to 
Bach by Alfred Frankenstein, and two 
afternoon organ recitals by Ludwig 
Altman rounded out this busy week. 
The high point at the chamber con- 
certs was the appearance of the 
“Trojan Quartet”, a student group 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, who returned in a brilliant 
and fluent performance of Mozart's 
G Minor Quartet (K. 387). This same 
concert included a warm _ perform- 
ance of Mozart’s lovely Quintet for 
Piano and Winds (K. 452), with Mr. 
Linsley and the first-desk men. from 
the orchestra. Linsley, by the way, is 
one of the most important reasons for 
the success of this and recent festi- 
vals; he appeared most capably as 
soloist and accompanist at almost 
every concert, and provided tasteful 
and firm support in the harpsichord 
continuo in all performances of 
baroque orchestral music. Other 
chamber music included baroque 
sonatas for flute and oboe, Mozart's 
long and impressive Divertimento for 
String Trio (K. 563), and a perfect 


gem of a trio-sonata by one of Bach’s 
Leipzig predecessors, Johann Rosen- 
muller. Altman’s organ recitals in- 
cluded a generous selection of Bach 
works, large and small, Handel’s G 
minor Organ Concerto, with Salgo 
conducting a small string group, and 
an interesting fugue which Mozart 
had improvised in Prague, and which 
was copied down at the time by Nor- 
bert Lehmann. This was the first 
American performance of Lehmann’s 
manuscript, which was left incom- 
plete when Mozart’s improvised com- 
plexities became too much for his 
friend to take as dictation. 

Two noted musicians who have 
been friends of Bach and Carmel for 
many years, returned for appearances 
with the orchestra: Joseph Schuster, 
who performed the Cello Concerto 
usually but erroneously attributed to 
Boccherini, and Maxim Schapiro, who 
showed no signs of his recent illness 
in a beautifully-turned performance 
of Mozart’s D minor Piano Concerto 
(K. 466). 

The festival was under the man- 
agement of Dene Denny who was co- 
founder of the project with the late 
Hazel Watrous in 1935. 

—Alan Rich 


Hungarian Quartet Gives 


Series at Mills 


San Francisco. — Summer has 
brought the Hungarian String Quar- 
tet in a series of six programs at the 
Museum of Art under the joint spon- 
— of the museum and Mills Col- 
ege. 

Enrique Jorda, conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony, interrupted 
his vacation to conduct the opening 
of the Stern Grove Midsummer Festi- 
val Concerts, as a memorial tribute 
to the late Mrs. Sigmund Stern. She 
gave the Grove to the city and served 
as head of the festival committee un- 
til her death a few months ago. After 
the opening concert, the Grove turned 
to Gilbert and Sullivan works for a 
few weeks. 

Carlos Montoya gave a guitar re- 
cital at the Marines’ Memorial The- 
ater. 


Stoffel Heard 


Ronald Stoffel, a violin pupil of 
Naoum Blinder who is about to go 
to Salzburg for study under a Ful- 
bright award, gave a farewell recital 
in the Museum of Art, with Bern- 
hard Abramowitsch as accompanist. 
His most artistic playing was done 
in the Schumann ‘“Marchenbilder” 
despite the fact that he has been best 
known for his flair for contemporary 
works. Jack Holloway’s Sonata was 
featured on the program. 

The postponed joint recital by 
Maurice Euphrat and David Abel, 
San Francisco pianist and violinist, 
concluded the Spencer Barefoot 
Celebrity Series. Mr. Abel was most 
impressive in the solo sonata by David 
Sheinfeld, who is himself a violinist 
and member of the San Francisco 
Symphony. Mr. Euphrat failed to 
live up to the standards set by his 
own past performances. 

Sophisticated music was provided 
by the Composers’ Forum with help 
from Frank DeBellis and the Musi- 
cian Union’s Transcription Fund. 
Outstanding, and_ characteristically 
American, were Jonathan  Elkus’ 
“Sketches” for two clarinets and bas- 
soon; the Divertimento for Five In- 
struments by William O. Smith; and 
Charles Cushing’s delightfully satiric 
“Saint Ursula and the Radishes”, for 
male chorus, contralto soloist, clari- 
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nets, flute and horn. Different as they 
were, each had a certain American 
sense of humor and a rhythmic swing 
not found in European music. West 
Coast premieres of Dallapiccola’s 
“Due Liriche di Anacreonte” and 
“Sex Carmina Alcaei”’, with Ruth 
Roehr as soprano soloist, were also a 
feature of this program and marked 
the first time the Forum has pre- 
sented European novelties. 

At the same time, the Composers’ 
Forum Commissions Committee an- 
nounced the awards of the following 
commissions: to Charles Cushing, by 
Mrs. I. W. Hellman, for a Sonata for 
Clarinet and Piano; to Jack Holloway, 
by the Berkeley Piano Club, for a 
Sonata for Violin and Piano; to Wil- 
liam Denny, by the Modesto Sym- 
phony Association, for a work for 
symphony orchestra: and to Andrew 
Imbrie, by the St. Mark’s Choir As- 
sociation, for Three Propers for All 
Saints Day. 

The Little Symphony, Gregory 
Millar, conductor, ended its season in 
the Veterans’ Auditorium with a 
novel program, presenting a Con- 
certo for Orchestra by Francesco 
Barsanti; Little Suite for Strings by 
Nikos Skalkottas; Bach’s Concerto 
for Violin and Oboe, played by Da- 
vid Abel and Raymond Duste; Tar- 
tini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, played 
by David Abel; a premiere of Meyer 
Slivka’s Etude No. 5 for Timpani 
and Strings, played by the composer 
on three timpani with the orchestra’s 
string section, with striking effects; 
and Bartok’s Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion and Celeste. 

Vera Woropaieff was another late 
season piano recitalist, playing in the 
Century Club for a friendly audience. 

—Marjory M. Fisher 





The San Francisco Opera has an- 
nounced the addition of Leyla Gen- 
cer, Turkish soprano, to its roster for 
the 1956 fall season. Leading singer 

of the Ankara State Opera, Miss 
Gencer will make her American de- 
but in the title role of Zandonai’s 
“Francesca da Rimini”, when it is 
given its West Coast ‘premiere, on 
Sept. 28. 
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Second Festival Held in Stratford, Ontario 


Britten’s “Rape of Lucretia” Opens 
Musical Season in Artistic Production 


Stratford, Ont.—The second annual 
Festival of Music, held here in asso- 
ciation with the Stratford Shake- 
spearean Festival, opened on July 7 
with the first North American per- 
formance of Benjamin Britten’s cham- 
ber opera in two acts, “The Rape of 
Lucretia”. A strongly abstract quality 
endows the development of the single 
theme—mankind’s lustful sins and the 
parallel faith in ultimate redemption. 
The content ranges from darkly sur- 
realist to the brighter tones of Chris- 
tian mysticism, these atmospheric ef- 
fects being procured mostly, but not 
exclusively, by the use of two singers 
functioning as a male and a female 
“chorus”. 

The capacity opening night audi- 
ence fully appreciated the gem-like 
appea! of such an opera, although the 
gem was such as might have been cut 
by lapidaries who had abandoned old 
traditions to succeed in establishing 
new ones. Britten’s scoring has stylis- 
tic devices carried over from his 
earlier “Peter Grimes”, but the idioms, 
while equally scholarly, bear a more 
polished finish. The music presents 
a definite challenge to both singers 
and orchestra who, under the direction 
of Thomas Mayer of Halifax, met the 
test with rather widely varying suc- 
cess. 


Jon Vickers as Male Chorus 


The most notable achievement was 
by Jon Vickers as the Male Chorus, 
a Canadian who found in Britten’s 
concept of a narrator-commentator 
existing outside of time and space and 
yet closely integrated into the story of 
human passion, a vehicle which quali- 
fies him for international attention. 
Patricia Rideout, as Lucretia’s nurse, 
Bianca, has a voice of rare quality 
flawlessly produced, and shares with 
Mr. Vickers a complete absorption in 
the mystical and surrealist qualities of 
the opera. If the work had been as 
perfectly interpreted by all partici- 
pants, including the stage and musical 
directors, the performance would have 
shone with greater luster. 

There was a breakout from the ab- 
stract treatment in a too realistic rape 
scene—too realistic on artistic rather 
than moral grounds—a flaw which 
may be partly the fault of the libret- 
tist and the composer, and partly that 
of the musical director for letting the 
composer’s rhythms influence his judg- 
ment, and of the stage director, Her- 
man Geiger-Torel, for leaning too 
heavily toward the standards of more 
orthodox operatic treatment. With 
Some revised scoring and more ex- 
plicit direction of performers toward 
the religio-philosophic requirements, 
the finale by the Male and Female 
Choruses on the sin-and-redemption 
theme would become more credible. 
Jennie Tourel is less temperamentally 
Suited to the abstract qualities of the 
Female Chorus than to other roles in 
which she is rightly admired. Her 
Personalized appeal left an unfortu- 
nate feeling of imbalance in the per- 
formance. 


Regina Resnik carried the title role 


August, 1956 


with grace and musical sensitivity and 
was at her best in the confession scene 
with her husband, Collatinus, played 
by Jan Rubes with full understanding 
of the requirements set by the score. 
Miss Resnik’s broken-hearted state- 
ment, in chant form with little inserts 
of plaintive melody, was deeply mov- 
ing. Bernard Turgeon as a Roman 
General and Harry Mossfield as the 
Etruscan Prince, Tarquinius, sang and 
acted with full appreciation of the 
symoblic atmosphere invented by 


Britten in his clever intermingling of 
decorative recitative, melody and 
rhythm. Adelaide Bishop as Lucre- 
tia’s maid, Lucia, was a decorative 
addition to the cast. She sang well, 
if at times somewhat robustly. 

If these comments lean rather heav- 
ily toward counsels of perfection, it 
is because “The Rape of Lucretia” is 
a high, artistic achievement whose per- 
formance fully justified the spontane- 
ous standing ovation by the opening 
night audience. Its gem-like quality 
was fully revealed by this North 
American cast. But there is no rea- 
son why the blur on a few of the 
facets should not be removed. 

—Colin Sabiston 


Glyndebourne Festival Begins; 
Ring Concluded in London 


London.—Events at Covent Garden 
during these recent stirring weeks in- 
cluded the most exciting performance 
of “G6tterdammerung” I have ever 
experienced. Rudolf Kempe con- 
ducted an overwhelming second act, 
and the playing of the “Funeral 
March” at the second performance 
left one breathless. Margaret Har- 
shaw’s Briinnhilde was still improving. 
Wolfgang Windgassen really sang 
Siegfried. In the scene with the 
Rhinemaidens he, the three ladies and 
Kempe achieved perfect unity. Her- 
mann Uhde was one of the finest 
Gunthers in living memory and Kurt 
BGhme was a dark-voiced, melodra- 
matic Hagen. In the second “Ring” 
cycle the only cast change was that 
James Pease replaced Hans Hotter as 
Wotan. Pease has a beautiful voice 
and an imposing presence; but some- 
how he seemed less secure and com- 
fortable than last year. 

The “Ring” over, the season had 
five more weeks to go. Originally the 
first English stage performance of 


“Jenufa” was scheduled for this time, 
but owing to Mr. Kubelik’s accidertt 
and the difficulty of rehearsal time 
during the “Ring” period it has been 
decided to postpone this until the fall. 
So the last period of the season is 
occupied with repertory performances 
and eight “special” Italian evenings in 
which we will hear “Rigoletto” with 
Tito Gobbi, Hilde Gueden and Nicola 
Filacuridi and “Tosca” with Zinka 
Milanov, Ferruccio Tagliavini and 
Scipio Colombo. I will be writing 
about these next month. A new South 
African soprano, Mimi _ Englea- 
Coertse, who has been singing with 
great success in Vienna, came to Co- 
vent Garden to sing the Queen of the 
Night (quite the best interpreter of 
this role since the war), Olympia and 
one Gilda. She has a real dramatic- 
coloratura voice and will undoubtedly 
make an international career. 
Glyndebourne opened its Mozart 
bi-centenary Festival on June 14 with 
a rather subdued performance of 
“Idomeneo” conducted by John 


A scene from the Stratford (Ont.) production of “The Rape of Lucretia.” 
Left to right: Jennie Tourel, as the Female Chorus; Regina Resnik, as 
Lucretia; Harry Mossfield, as Tarquinius; Jon Vickers, as the Male Chorus 
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Pritchard, who with John Kenedy on 
the ’cello accompanied the recitatives 
from a harpsichord at the conductor’s 
desk. The choral scenes were mag- 
nificently realized, especially the beau- 
tiful soft singing in the second act. 
The title role was sung, as in all the 
previous Glyndebourne productions, 
by Richard Lewis whose artistry and 
authority increases, but whose Italian 
pronunciation deteriorates. Elisabeth 
Griimmer made her Glyndebourne 
début as Ilia. Without making us to- 
tally forget Sena Jurinac in that part, 
she sang with great feeling and style, 
and displayed some beautiful head 
notes in “Zeffiretti”. Lucille Udovick’s 
reckless Elettra was not a success, 
though it cannot be denied that she 
possesses the right kind of voice for 
this role. William McAlpine is not 
quite yet of big enough stature artis- 
tically for the part of Idamante, but 
he sang with a lovely tone. The 
ballet was terrible. 

The new production of “Entfiihr- 
ung” was an enormous success. The 
highly-colored scenery and costumes 
by Oliver Messel were richly sumptu- 
ous and just right for this piece. Peter 
Ebert’s production carefully avoided 
slap-stick and was tasteful. Paul 
Sacher proved himself as accom- 
plished a Mozartean as he is a spe- 
cialist in modern music, and the 
Royal Philharmonic responded with 
playing of the utmost delicacy, crisp- 
ness and elegance. 


Van Mill and Dobbs Heard 


The great voice of the evening was 
that of the Dutch bass, Arnold van 
Mill, who sang Osmin. I think it can 
be safely said that van Mill possesses 
the most beautiful basso-cantante 
voice of the day. I have heard noth- 
ing to match it for beauty of tone and 
smoothness since Pinza and Kipnis. 
He sang and acted with supreme ease 
and taste. It is a pity he will not be 
the Glyndebourne Sarastro this year, 
though we will be hearing him in that 
part with the Hamburg ensemble at 
the Edinburgh Festival. Mattiwilda 
Dobbs was the Constanze. Her voice 
has taken on a slight hardness in re- 
cent months, but her soft singing was 
full of beauty and pathos, and her 
coloratura in the great “Martern aller 
Arten” was superb. Ernst Haefliger 
was a musicianly but dull Belmonte, 
with a voice that is not intrinsically 
beautiful. Lisa Otto was a plump 
little Blonde, with a delicious sense of 
fun; vocally she was acceptable, but 
the voice tightens at the top and at 
times takes on a acid quality. Kevin 
Miller was an agile and endearing 
Pedrillo who sang his last-act Sere- 
nade with great charm. 

“Figaro” was something of a dis- 
appointment, mainly because the con- 
ductor, Vittorio Gui, had one of his 
contrary nights in which he alternated 
between fast and slow tempi quite 
illogically, and the producer, Carl 
Ebert, made every one move all the 
time far too much as if he was 
choreographing a ballet. The new 
Count and Countess, Michel Roux 
and Griimmer, were every inch the 
aristocrats, and sang as well as they 
acted. There was a first rate Italian 
Susanna, Elena Rizzieri, who entirely 
eschewed the kind of mincing Ger- 
man-Viennese kind of Mozart singing 
we have long been accustomed to. 
Sesto Bruscantini’s Figaro is now a 
finely finished study, but vocally this 
season he sounds rougher than before. 
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Cora Canne Meyer, the Dutch mezzo, 
whom I have previously admired as 
Cherubino in Holland, disappointed. 
She sounded breathy and was not at 
all happy with Gui’s tempi. Hugues 
Cuenod makes Basilio into a ‘thin 
rake-like figure—superb! And he 
sings the last act aria too. Monica 
Sinclair, lan Wallace and Jeanette Sin- 
clair as Marcellina, Bartolo and Bar- 
barina were the British artists and all 
sang and acted with distinction. 

The only other operatic news is the 
short season at Sadler’s Wells by the 
Carl Rosa touring company. They 
opened with Puccini’s “Manon Les- 
caut”, not heard in London since 
January, 1937. The performance had 
little or no subtlety about it; that it 
was exciting I will not deny, but most 
of the orchestral playing was bad, and 
some of the singing not far from that. 
Charles Craig, an ex-chorister from 
Covent Garden, who sang Des Grieux, 
gave some of the best Puccini-tenor 
singing by a native artist heard for 
many a day. Krystyna Granowska 
has neither the right kind of lush 
voice nor the artistry for Manon. 
Arthur Hammond, the musical direc- 
tor of the company, was the erratic 
conductor. 

In the concert world one of the 
most interesting of recent events was 
a late-night concert at the Festival 
Hall in which Stravinsky’s “The Sol- 
dier’s Tale” was sung and played by 
a chamber ensemble under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Gibson to a capac- 
ity audience. Sir Ralph Richardson, 
Peter Ustinov and Michael Flanders 
were the Soldier, the Devil and Nar- 
rator respectively. 

Herbert von Karajan and Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf were the attractions at 
the final concert in the Philharmonia 
series. This was Karajan’s last Lon- 
don appearance as chief conductor of 
the Philharmonia prior to his assum- 
ing the direction of the Vienna Opera. 
Miss Schwarzkopf sang the four last 
Strauss songs. Unfortunately your 
reviewer was refused tickets for this 


English Debate 
Covent Garden 


London.—The great talking point 
in London musical circles in recent 
weeks has been the Royal Opera 
House. The opera house’s financial 
difficulties have long been known, and 
the issue of a report of the first ten 
years’ work of the present régime, 
which disclosed that unless the gov- 
ernment grant was increased by some 
£100,000 a year, the opera house 





might close, touched off a campaign. 


against the present administration, the 
like of which has certainly not been 
known in England before. 

The lead in the anti-Covent Garden 
party was given by the influential 
“Daily Telegraph”, whose music 
critic, Martin Cooper, took the line 
that the theater was too large for Eng- 
lish voices, that routine performances 
did not attract a large enough public, 
that the management had had re- 
course to lavish and eccentric pro- 
ductions in order to cover up the lack 
of first-class voices, that the choice 
of foreign guest artists has been inept, 
and in fact nothing was right in the 
garden at all. He was soon sup- 
ported by Sir Thomas Beecham at his 
most pompous, who flayed post-war 
Covent Garden and carried on the 


concert, so he cannot say anything 
about the actual performances. 

The Boyd Neel Orchestra under its 
founder gave a most rewarding con- 
cert at the Royal Festival Hall on 
June 26. It included a performance 
of the “Eine kleine Nachtmusik” in 
which the recently discovered Minuet 
and trio was played for the first time 
in this country. This came between 
the opening Allegro and the Romance 
and is in accord with Mozart’s own 
thematic catalogue of his works which 
describes the “Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik” as having five movements. 
Professor Einstein tentatively identi- 
fied a keyboard version of this move- 
ment and Thurston Dart, the orches- 
tra’s artistic director, scored it for 
the performance under review. The 
trio is reminiscent of Schubert’s Ger- 
man Dances and is well worth hear- 
ing. The program which was gener- 
ally delectably played, included works 
by Bach, Handel and Haydn. 

There are still one or two end-of- 
season concerts to come, but other 
than opera, London’s music is fairly 
calm until the opening of the Prome- 
nade Concert Season at the end of 
July. —Harold Rosenthal 


London Philharmonic, 


Lympany to Russia 


London.—The London Philhar- 
monic, conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult, will become the first symphony 
of Western Europe to tour Russia. 
With Moura Lympany, pianist, as 
soloist, the orchestra will tour from 
Sept. 19 to Oct. 4. 


ASCAP Invites 
Soviet Composers 


Moscow.—Dimitri Shostakovich and 
other leading Russian composers are 
expected to visit the United States 
soon, at the invitation wal the Ameri- 


attack on the administration. Ques- 
tions were asked in the House of 
Commons by members of parliament 
and certain support was given to the 
opera house by other sections of the 
press and public. The opera house 
itself kept a discreet silence. 

Then things took another turn. 
Rafael Kubelik wrote to the “Times” 
in support of English singers. This 
apparently so enraged Sir Thomas 
that he wrote what one can only 
call a rude letter in which he spoke 
of the folly of engaging a foreigner 
as Musical Director of the Royal 
Opera House. “The dignity of our 
nation,” he wrote, “is today at stake 
and we are presenting a sorry spec- 
tacle to the outside world,” and more 
in the same vein. This not unnatu- 
rally hurt Mr. Kubelik deeply and he 
at once tendered his resignation to the 
board. This was refused and a public 
avowal of the board’s confidence in 
him was published in the “Times” on 
June 29. Mr. Kubelik held a press 
conference on the same morning, an- 
swered many searching questions and 
expressed his belief in British singers. 
Your own London correspondent 
wrote a long letter to the “Times” 
which was published on June 30 in 
which he was able to reproduce past 
statements of Sir Thomas which con- 
tradicted all he had recently been 
saying! As parliamentary reports say 
—the debate continues. —H. R. 


A scene from the Glyndebourne production of Mozart’s 
with Mattiwilda 


from the _ Seraglio,” 


can Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers. A spokesman for the 
Union of Soviet Composers an- 
nounced that the Ministry of Culture 
would arrange the details and set the 





Tony Armstrong Jones 


“The Abduction 


Dobbs, 


dates for the visits. Among those in- 
vited, besides Mr. Shostakovich, are 
Dimitri Kabalevsky, Anatole Novi- 
koff, Maryan Koval, and the com- 
posers Babadjanian and Dankevich. 


center, as Constanze 


Rome’s Summer Season Begins 
With opera at Caracalla 


Kome.—There has been a mere 
breathing-space at Rome this year be- 
tween the close of the Opera House 
season and the opening of Caracaila 
on June 26 with the rarely-heard 
“Mosé” of Rossini, to be conducted 
by Santini with Caterina Mancini, 
Giuseppe Vertechi and Giulio Nevi. 
It will continue until Sept. 2, much 
later than usual, with “Mosé” June 26, 
July 1, 5, 10; “La Traviata”, June 28, 
30, July 3, 8, 21, 28; “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “Pagliacci”, July 7, 12, 
15, 19, August 25, 30; “Aida”, July 
14, 17, 22, 25, 31, August 4, 22, Sep- 
tember 2; “Turandot”, July 26, 29, 
August 2, 7; “Rigoletto”, August 5, 9, 
11, 18; “Otello”, August 12, 16, 19, 
23; “La Gioconda”, August 26, 29, 
September 1. Meantime the Italian 
Radio has just announced its 1956 
series of operas, which in true Italian 
fashion begins with a magnificent cast, 
quite different from Rome Opera’s, for 
“Mosé”! This will be transmitted the 
day after the official opening of Cara- 
calla! 


Italian Radio Season 


Other operas to star in the Radio 
firmament include all the unknown 
operas of Mozart from “Apollo e Gi- 
acinto” to “L’Oca del Cairo”; Gluck’s 
“Paride e Elena”, Cimarosa’s “Il 
Credulo”, and Floravanti’s “I Virtu- 
osi Ambulanti”; Dukas’ “Arianna e 
Barbabla”, Roussel’s “Padmavati”, 
Janacek’s “Da Una Casa di Morti”, 
Busoni’s “La Sposa Sorteggiata” and 
Frank Martin’s new opera “The Tem- 
pest” (after Shakespeare) among 20th- 
century non-Italian operas; “Peter 
Grimes” is the only one in English. 
Modern Italian operas include another 
Shakespearean opera, Malipiero’s 
“Giulio Cesare”. There is also a one- 
act opera, “La Pulce d’Oro”, by Ghe- 
dini and an opera on a Maupassant 
story, “Otto Schnaffs”, by Sandro 
Fugo. 

The exceptional (and economical!) 
radio season also includes two curiosi- 
ties: Schubert’s “Alfonso ed Estrella” 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s “Le De- 
vin du Village”. The pity of it is that 
with the present policy of subsidy-giv- 


ing (which reduced the Florence Mag- 
gio’s 1956 projects to box-office hits) 
there is little hope that any of these 
interesting operas will find their way 
on to the opera stage. 

Still, in Rome nowadays it is possi- 
ble to hear opera of the more steady 
kind almost every month of the year. 
No sooner do the official Opera House 
or Caracalla seasons wind up than a 
vigorous popular series at Teatro 
Eliseo plasters its bills all over town. 
This is the great moment for count- 
less young singers, mostly Italian or 
American, who want to attract big 
offers or gain experience on the 
boards. The orchestra does its best, 
the chorus (occasionally) its worst, 
and everybody enjoys himself. 


Tebaldi in *“*Tosca” 


The last weeks at the Opera House 
were warmed by the presence of Re- 
nata Tebaldi, whose “Tosca” natu- 
rally drew immense crowds. Her new 
vocal breadth and luminousness were 
rapturously received; her experience 
of success in America seems to have 
released another strata of powerful 
beauty, and gone is the occasional 
straining in loud passages. Tagliavini 
gave a good steady performance as 
Cavaradossi, and Giangiacomo Guelfi, 
with his reserves of power and potent, 
incisive voice, made a fine Scarpia. 
Tebaldi was also engaged for Madda- 
lena in “Andrea Chenier”, a role she 
sings with dignity and compassion and 
which, histrionically, suits her better 
than Tosca although it is much less 
popular. Mario Del Monaco was un- 
able to appear, and his place was 
taken by an up-and-coming singer, 
Umberto Borso, who took the hurdles 
of the exacting role without exag- 
geration or a moment of insecurity. 
His temperamental solidity gives him 
ballast. The production was a vivid 
one, with good scenes for the popu- 
lace though the aristocrats were stodgy 
and badly-dressed. Gabrielle Santini, 
pastmaster in the Italian repertoire 
opera, was the rocksure conductor 
who can lighten his touch at will. He 
gave some vestige of life to the drag- 
ging and unwieldy “Vespri Siciliani” 
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—which exasperated Verdi as well! 

Far and away the best performance 
in “Vespri” came from gracious An- 
tonietta Stella, one of Italy’s best 
Verdian sopranos; her singing was 
smooth and marvelously controlled. 
She was very strongly seconded by 
Giangiacomo Guelfi’s Monforte, but 
Roberto Turrini’s Arrigo was wide of 
the mark, and Giulio Neri has not the 
heroic qualities for Giovanni da 
Procida. 


Repertoire Operas 


Other repertoire operas have been 
a “Bohéme” with an illustrious male 
quartet: Lauri Volpi, Tito Gobbi, Sa- 
turno Meletti and Giulio Neri. The 
Mimi was Onelia Fineschi, who had 
made her come-back at the beginning 
of the season after a seven-year ab- 
sence from the opera-stage. Her voice 
suits the role admirably, but her man- 
ner is a little cold. Dora Gatta made 
a frisky, clever Musetta. “I Puritani” 
was presented with yet another young 
soprano, Virginia Zeani, who has a 
well-nigh impeccable technique and a 
metallic self-assurance which will, one 
hopes, soften up as she progresses. 
She has remarkable talent. Giuseppe 
Di Stefano, who played opposite her, 
makes a gallant, attractive figure of 
Lord Arthur, but he refuses to keep 
his exuberant voice within classical 
bounds. He was at his best in Puc- 
cinis “Manon Lescaut” with Clara 
Petrella, which with “Tosca” was the 
greatest hit of the season. It was 
most elegantly presented in a precise 
production by Riccardo Moresco 
which had the right mixture of stark 
sealism and courtly sparkle and swirl. 
Petrella and Di Stefano took the 
whole theater with them; young, good- 
looking and passionate-voiced, who 
could withstand them? Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni led with mastery, and, as 
has been commented in the Italian 
press, he is rapidly coming to the fore 
as one of the very best opera conduc- 
tors in Italy. His presence was missed 
in the first Rome performance of Piz- 
zetti’s latest opera “La Figlia di Jorio”, 
a tale of witchcraft in the Abruzzi, 
based on a play by D’Annunzio and 
bequeathed by the poet to Pizzetti. 
Instead, under Santini, the perform- 
ances were a pale copy of the vivid 
Naples production (captained by Ga- 
vazzeni and Roberto Rossellini). But 
for Luisa Malagrida, who jumped 
from a secondary role in Naples to 
protaganist in Rome, it spelt success 
and the revelation of hitherto unsus- 
pected dramatic possibilities. 


Few Modern Works 


Apart from a triple bill at the sea- 
son’s end (a one-act opera by Ennio 
Porrino premiered at Venice last fall 
and dubbed “The Girl of the Golden 
East”, a short ballet, “Pinocchio”, by 
Marinuzzi and a 27-year-old opera 
by Casavola “Il Gobo del Califfo”), 
modern works were conspicuous by 
their absence. The tumultuous re- 
ception of Henze’s “Boulevard Soli- 
tude” in 1954 is still too close. The 
only substantial fare in this direction 
was offered by Stravinsky’s 1934 

Perséphone”, and a lovelier treat- 
ment of this suggestive and harmoni- 
ous work could hardly be imagined. 
This was Greek legend through mod- 
ern eyes, a perfect blending of style 
and idea for which thanks must go to 
that brilliant stage-director and chore- 
ographer Margherita Wallmann and 
the scene and costume-designers Ve- 
niero Colasanti and John Moore. The 
allusive, tender text by André Gide 
was spoken in French by the Nor- 
wegian ballerina Vera Zorina, the 
role of Eumolphus very capably sung 
by Giacinto Prandelli. The only flaw 
in this matchless production was that 
the chorus (dressed in gray with 
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masks and present on stage from be- 
ginning to end) answered the soloists 
in Italian! Santini conducted both 
“Perséphone” and the work cleverly 
chosen to precede it: Monteverdi's 
“Ballo delle Ingrate”. This court 
masque was commissioned for the 
wedding celebrations of Prince Ferdi- 
nand Gonzaga at Mantua in 1608, but 
is not really representative of Monte- 
verdi’s genius. To a modern audi- 
ence, who cannot participate in it, it 
seems artificial and stiff. The impo- 
sition of a French style seems to have 
cramped Monteverdi's style as much 
as it did Verdi’s in “Vespri Siciliani”. 
But it very effectively pointed out that 
Stravinsky's “Perséphone”, which is 
danced, recited and sung, has ances- 
tors of importance. Monteverdi's clas- 
sical characters (Venus, Cupid, Pluto, 
etc.) discourse at great length in reci- 
tative, while the maidens who have 
refused their lovers come up from 
hell and dance for the court; their 
leader, who has a wonderful page of 
music, warns others not to make the 
same mistaken refusal! In this climax 
Monteverdi breaks free of librettist 
Rinuccini’s academic approach: the 
result is unforgettable. Miss Wall- 
mann evoked a genuine 17th-century 
atmosphere of dignity and repose, and 
two at least of the singers, Giuliana 
Raimondi and Luisa Ribacchi, showed 
real feeling for classical music, so 
extremely rare amongst Italian opera 
artists. 


First-Class ““Magic Flute” 


The Mozart celebrations reached 
their high-water mark with the sump- 
tuous performances of “The Magic 
Flute”: there was a first-class German- 
singing cast, an expert and sensitive 
Italian conductor (Vittorio Gui) and 
an elaborate production by Rudolf 
Hartmann with sets by Max Bignes. 
Rome has heard more Mozart in these 
last few months than perhaps in all 
the years since Mozart’s death! The 
“Flute” was hailed almost as if it 
were a first performance, rousing 
unusual excitement and fervor. Apart 
from 1937, it seems not to have been 
performed here since the first Vien- 
nese performance in 1791. The pic- 
torial quality of the settings was very 
high in spite of a multitude of gauzes 
and scene-changes: the epoch seemed 
to be Beardsley rather than Baroque, 
with its deliberate insistence on the 
gaudy aspects of Masonry and an 
exotic mixture of elements. Erich 
Kunz delighted the Romans with his 
Papageno who knew a smattering of 
Italian; Jurinac’s Pamina was very 
beautifully sung but perhaps a more 
tenuous approach is needed to this 


American Works 
Heard in Berlin 


Berlin.—Moritz von Bomhard, di- 
rector of the Kentucky Opera Associ- 
ation, conducted the Radio Symphony 


Orchestra of Berlin (formerly the - 


RIAS Symphony) in a program of 
American works, all of them new to 
Germany, in the Concert Hall of the 
Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik on May 
24. The orchestra played Alan Ho- 
vhaness’s Prelude and Quadruple- 
Fugue; Ben Weber’s Concert Piece, 
Op. 42; Henry Cowell’s Symphony 
No. 11; Ulysses Kay’s Serenade; 
Douglas Moore’s “Farm Journal”; and 
Wallingford Riegger’s Music for Or- 
chestra, Op. 50. This special concert 
was sponsored by the American Com- 
posers Alliance and the Ditson Fund 
of Columbia University. 

Mr. Bomhard was born in Berlin 
but came to the United States and 
completed his musical education at 
the Juilliard School of Music in New 
York. He conducted the world pre- 
miere of Rolf Liebermann’s “School 
for Wives” at Louisville, Kentucky, 
last year. 





role if it is to be an effective foil to 
the Queen of the Night (sung with 
stern perfection by Rita Streich). An- 
ton Dermota made a warm, pleasing 
Tamino. 

The Santa Cecilia meanwhile took 
a courageous initiative and put on 
“La Clemenza di Tito” in concert 
form. The chorus was placed in the 
wings of the Teatro Argentina so that 
their distant cry could let the soloists 
(on stage) know that Rome was in 
flames. This stupendous finale to the 
First Act, some duets, and unusual, 
Gluck-modeled arias more than com- 
pensate for the frigid, formal cut of 
the whole. Strangely enough, the 
very fact that Mozart is here an ex- 
pert but not a genius makes it all the 
more interesting listening. Two Amer- 
icans were among the young soloists, 
Lucille Udovick and Herbert Handt; 
the latter sculpted the figure of the 
Emperor Tito with sensitive touch. 

The Opera-Comique’s “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” came cheek by jowl with 
a German company’s “Meistersinger”; 
a fascinating experience because at 
this distance Wagner and Debussy 
have more than just difference in 
common. Even Debussy’s super-re- 
finement is much more explicit and 
theatrical than seemed possible when 
the work first appeared. The mis- 
take in presentation was to force this 
valid, though strange, kinship to im- 


Backstage at the Rome Opera House after a performance of “Tosca.” From 
left to right: Giangiacomo Guelfi, as Scarpia; Ferruccio Tagliavini, as 
Mario; Renata Tebaldi, as Tosca; and Ottavio Ziino, the conductor 
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possible limits with sets which were 
Wagnerian in the heaviest and most 
old-fashioned sense. The singers in- 
cluded some of the very best, Pierre 
Froumenty (Arkel), Bertrand Etche- 
verry (Golaud), Marthe Angelici 
(Yniold). Pelléas was played by 
Jacques Jansen and Mélisande by 
Janine Micheau, too much the oper- 
atic soprano for this fragile role. 
André Cluytens was also rather un- 
subtle and heavy-handed with the 
Rome Orchestra, but Mélisande’s 
death-scene redeemed everything. 
“Meistersinger”, conducted by Ru- 
dolf Moralt, was basically a Bayreuth 
inspiration produced by Wolfgang 
Wagner. It was full of felicitous 
touches but a curious dislike of per- 
spective which took away the pic- 
turesque quality of the second act. 
It had very few cuts and the third 
act was performed late in the night, 
which helped neither singers nor audi- 
ence. There were some splendid 
characterizations; outstanding were 
Erich Kunz (Beckmesser), Gustav 
Neidlinger (Sachs), Desz6 Ernster 
(Pogner), Poell (K6thner), and Hilde 
Roéssl-Majden (Maddalena). Elfriede 
Trétschel was capable but a trifle 
anemic as Eva, while Sebastian Feier- 
singer made a commanding Walther 
with an effortless way of singing. 


Italian “Pique Dame” 


Although it is more and more cus- 
tomary in Italy to have German opera 
sung in German (and occasionally 
French in French), the genuine article 
in Russian performance is still a wist- 
ful dream. “Pique Dame”, led by 
Franco Capuana, was very Italian in 
conception, and Tchaikovsky came 
out of it devitalized. Enzo Deho’s 
sets were a mixture of realism and 
modernism (one bore a striking re- 
semblance to Florence’s of 1953), and 
some of the casting went awry. Sena 
Jurinac made a fine Lisa in real Slav 
tradition. Mario Petri put up a good 
showing as Count Tomsky. The pro- 
duction by Carlo Piccinato had some 
good ideas, but Caucasus Guards ap- 
peared in S. Pietersburg, and Lisa 
apostrophized the Night by turning 
away from the window! 

A very welcome surprise at the very 
end of the season was the inclusion 
of the Brecht-Weill “Threepenny Op- 
era” in the series of theatrical works 
at the Teatro Quirino presented by 
the Piccolo Teatro di Milano. The 
apt comment of a London critic 
a propos of the recent production in 
London “where pity for the rags and 
tatters of the ‘Lumpenproletariat’ is 
less common than self-pity among the 
middle classes”, has no validity, alas, 
in Italy, and the opera came across 
with all its poignant impact straight 
from the experience of everyday life. 
Even the weakening effect of being in 
Italian could not damp the masterful, 
rhythmical production of Giorgio 
Strehler. The musical side too was 
presented with the utmost fidelity to 
Weill’s inventive orchestration, and 
was led by a young conductor-com- 
poser of the “avant-garde”, Bruno 
Maderna. There were some remark- 
ably finished performances from the 
actor-singers, who included Mario 
Carotenuto (Peachum), Giusi Dandolo 
(Mrs. Peachum), Marina _ Bonfigli 
(Polly), and Tino Carraro (Macheath). 


Scarcity of Ballet 


Modern and classical ballet has 
been relatively little in evidence this 
season in Rome apart from the Mil- 
loss offering at the Opera House pre- 
viously reviewed (in March); the Ital- 
ian tour of London’s Ballet Rambert 
unfortunately never reached Rome, 
but has given the art (which after all 
began in Italy) another strong fillip. 
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International Report | 


Instead there have been two highly 
interesting visiting folk-dance compa- 
nies. Jean Louis Destiné and _ his 
Haiti dance-group made a very favor- 
able impression in the Accademia 
Filarmonica series, and recently the 
Bulgarian State Folk-Ballet Company 
gave some colorful and musically fas- 
cinating performances at the Teatro 
Valle. In both cases there is a ten- 
dency to overwork the successful ele- 
ments to the point of monotony, but 
both were worked out with scrupulous 
care for “authentic” folk-traditions. 
The quaint mixture of voodoo and 
Roman Catholic elements in the Haiti 
dances found a parallel in the highly- 
ornamented, guttural singing style of 
the Bulgarians, in which Byzantine, 


Members of the 
Bulgarian State 
Folk Ballet Com- 
pany. The 115- 
member group 
appeared recently 
in Rome 


Vienna Festival 


Slav and plainchant patterns followed 
one after the other. And the Oriental 
influence was clearly evident in the 
shuffling steps of the female chorus 
and the sing-song chattering sound 
produced by the (artificially-formed) 
orchestra of flutes, recorders, rebeks, 
mandolins and bagpipes. (The rebeks 
have had pegs added for tuning pur- 
poses.) Composer Filippo Koutev is 
the artistic director of this company, 
comprising 115 members (girls’ choir, 
male orchestra and dancers), which 
has already toured extensively both in 
West and East Europe as well as in 
other continents. Like Destiné, he 
deserves the highest praise for the 
depth of his researches as well as 
for theatrical appeal —Cynthia Jolly 









Weeks Oller 


Fifty Musical Attractions 


Vienna.—Since 1951 the city of 
Vienna has held so-called Festival 
Weeks in June every year. Special 
performances of drama and music, 
art exhibitions, and other attractions 
are offered to impress upon visitors 
the results of Vienna’s revival after 
the annihilation of the war. This 
year, there were two major inspira- 
tions for the festival: the Mozart year 
and the reopening of the Vienna 
Staatsoper. 

The 1956 Festival Weeks were 
launched impressively in front of the 
Vienna town hall, whose gothic arches 
and tower were flooded with light. 
Addresses were made by the President 
of Austria and by the Mayor of Vi- 
enna, pointing out that there are no 
longer foreign troops in the city, so 
that it can receive its guests as master 
in its own house. The town hall was 
decorated with flags, as were all the 
trolleys and busses, and the fountain 
in the Schwarzenbergplatz (which is 
ao longer called the Stalinplatz) was 
illuminated. The festival ran from 
June 2 to 24. 

Besides the performances of drama 
and exhibitions, this relatively brief 

eriod saw more than 50 musical pres- 
entations, of which 25 were festival 
concerts. The La Scala Company of 
Milan made guest appearances, as did 
companies from Norway and Jugo- 
Slavia. The Vienna Staatsoper con- 
tributed brilliant performances, among 
them Frank Martin’s new opera “The 
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Tempest”, and Strauss’s “Elektra”, 
“Die Frau ohne Schatten”, “Ariadne 
auf Naxos”, and “Der Rosenkavalier”, 
these latter under Karl Boehm. 

The visit of the La Scala company 
created an especial sensation. We are 
apt to forget that this famous theater 
was run by the Austrian government 
until 1859, during the years of Aus- 
trian domination in northern Italy. 
For a while, La Scala and the Vienna 
Staatsoper had the same director, in 
the days of Kaiser Franz Josef. Ital- 
ian singers continued to appear regu- 
larly at Vienna even after the estab- 
lishment of Italian independence. 
Every May there was an Italian season 
at Staatsoper patronized by the most 
elegant society. Mozart, as a com- 
poser, was half Italian; Beethoven 
wrote Italian arias; and Schubert com- 
posed overtures “in the Italian style”. 
In the time of old Kaiser Franz Josef, 
the prima ballerina of the Staatsoper 
was always an Italian artiste, and the 
ballet in Vienna was always strongly 
influenced by Milan. 

This close relationship of other 
days was brought to mind by the 
sensational performance of “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” by the La Scala com- 
pany under Herbert von Karajan with 
Maria Callas in the title role and 
Giuseppe di Stefano as Edgardo. Even 
more artistically finished was the per- 
formance of Cimarosa’s “Il Matri- 
monio Segreto”, which was given in 
the small, intimate Akademietheater 


under the bewitching di-ection of 
Nino Sanzogno. The cast included 
Mmes. Ratti, Sciutti, and Simoniato, 
and Messrs. Badioli, Calabrese, and 
Alva. They formed a charming comic 
ensemble, responding expertly to 
Giorgio Strehler’s stage direction. 

Italian singers also appeared at the 
Volksoper. In the first performance 
of “Carmen”, Mario del Monaco al- 
most made the walls bulge with his 
fortissimo tones, which were too pow- 
erful for this theater. Mafalda Mas- 
sini, in the title role, and the other 
artists had their troubles in trying to 
balance him. Virginia Zeani had a 
brilliant success as Violetta in the per- 
formance of “La Traviata” which fol- 
lowed. Her voluminous, beautiful 
voice had the strength for the dra- 
matic accents and the flexibility for 
the recitative and coloratura passages. 
As Germont, pére, Giovanni Fabris 
also captivated us with his warmth 
and tenderness in the role. 


International Mozart Festival 


The major portion of the weeks was 
allotted to an ambitious and admir- 
ably planned International Mozart 
Festival, for which orchestras came to 
Vienna from Berlin, Prague, Amster- 
dam, and Leningrad. Each of them, 
like Vienna’s own orchestras, the Phil- 
harmonic and the Symphony, had its 
own personality. Each sounded dif- 
ferently, and each had its own style, 
even its own Mozart style. The style 
of the Berlin Philharmonic under 
Karajan was highly intellectualized, 
extremely refined, and beautifully 
nuanced. The Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra of Amsterdam, under Beinum, 
was sumptuous in its rich string tone. 
The Prague Philharmonic under Karel 
Ancerl sounded like a group of pro- 
foundly cultivated musicians. The 
Leningrad Philharmonic under Eugen 
Mravinsky was firmly disciplined and 
yet completely free, subjective, and 
romantic in the symphonies of Tchai- 
kovsky. The Leningrad orchestra, 
looking elegant in new evening clothes, 
brought the famous violinist David 
Oistrakh, as soloist. Yehudi Menuhin 
was soloist with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, and Nathan Milstein also 
won the hearts of the Viennese public 
with his lovely tone, finish of style, 
and virtuosity. 

But perhaps the most impressive 
performance of all was that of Mo- 
zart’s G minor Symphony by the Vi- 


enna Philharmonic under Bruno Wal- 
ter, who will be 80 in September. 
He conducted with strong dramatic 
accents, tempered with the wisdom of 
maturity and the humility of com- 
plete devotion. One felt not merely 
the presence of a great conductor but 
of a warm-hearted human being. | 
thought of the days when, as a young 
man of 26, wearing a black beard to 
make him look older, he began his 
brilliant career in Vienna. The filthy 
brown flood of the Nazi era drove 
him from Austria, but he returned to 
Vienna and Salzburg. How much he 
is admired and loved by the Vienna 
Philharmonic was shown by the en- 
thusiasm with which it played the 
Mozart symphony. Walter then con- 
ducted the Mozart Requiem with the 
wonderful chorus of the Vienna Sing- 
verein. The admirable soloists in- 
cluded Wilma Lipp, Anton Dermota, 
and Otto Edelmann. 

The festival brought performances 
of 82 works by Mozart, all by dis- 
tinguished artists and organizations. 
Other highlights were a performance 
of Haydn’s “Creation” under Moralt; 
a program of Mozart arias with Mai- 
nardi conducting; a concert perform- 
ance of Gluck’s “Iphigenia auf Tau- 
ris”, with Hilde Zadek in the title 
role; a memorable Beethoven pro- 
gram under Josef Krips, with Wilhelm 
Backhaus as piano soloist; and a per- 
formance of Mozart's oratorio, “Da- 
vidde penitente”, in the Karlskirche. 


Many Chamber Concerts 


Many chamber music concerts were 
given in old halls and rooms of Mo- 
zart’s time surviving in Vienna. Wolf- 
gang Schneiderhan and Carl Seemann 
gave performances of Mozart sonatas 
for violin and piano in the old palace 
of Prince Eugen and played Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven sonatas in the 
Lobkowitz Palace, where Beethoven 
was an honored guest and where his 
“Eroica” was played for the first 
time. In the magnificent festal hall 
of the National Library, where Mo- 
zart conducted Handel performances 
for Baron van Swieten, a string trio 
played a divertimento by Mozart. 
Choruses were sung at the St. Mark's 
Cemetery, where Mozart was buried. 
Visitors could see some of the houses 
where Mozart had lived in Vienna, 
including the beautiful old baroque 
house in which he composed “Le 
Nozze di Figaro”. —Max Graf 


Florence May Festival Gives 
Superior Verdi Productions 


Florence.—The festival has closed 
with Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino” 
and “Don Carlos”, a concert by the 
Harvard Glee Club and ballet in 
Boboli gardens. The Verdi produc- 
tions have been overwhelmingly supe- 
rior in performance to Wagner’s 
“Ring”, given earlier in the festival. 
Wagner at Florence seems rather like 
a bull in a china shop; nothing could 
fit more ill in this setting of vivid 
Tuscan hills. So the switch-over to 
Verdi brought life and animation to 
the festival, especially since Renata 
Tebaldi has played in “La Traviata” 
and “La Forza”. In this last she 
gave superb proof of her worth; the 
sweeping vocal lines which Verdi gave 
to Leonora are even more grateful to 
her than those he gave to Violetta. 

Why Miss Tebaldi has never sung 
at La Scala this winter, why Maria 
Callas has stolen all the kudos there, 
what lies behind the Callas-Tebaldi 
controversy, is outside the scope of 
this article. What is certain is that 
La Tebaldi seems to have made Flor- 


ence her stronghold for an attack on 
her opponents, and none can deny 
that she has shown off her voice and 
musicianship at a new peak of per- 
fection. The purity of her voice is 
amazing, her control stupendous. 

In “La Forza” we had another front 
line singer, Fedora Barbieri, as Prezio- 
silla. This was a slimmer, more scin- 
tillating Barbieri, and she gave tang 
and verve to this role. But “La 
Forza” must have a fine male cast for 
success, and here there was some un- 
evenness. Giuseppe de Stefano (Al- 
varo) certainly has range and deli- 
cacy, but cuts no figure as seducer, 
murderer (even if only by accident) 
and soldier of fortune. Gian Giacomo 
Guelfi (Carlo di Vargas) was ideally 
cast for a man who pursues his sister's 
seducer until his dying day, but some 
of the lyrical passages were beyond 
the powers of his commanding, sten- 
torian voice. 

Giulio Neri, once again in priest's 
clothes, gave a tone of dark authority 
to his part of chief friar, in perfect 
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contrast to Melchiorre Luise’s happy 
characterization of Friar Melitone. 
The droll wit which Luise put in the 
scene which opens Act IV—the distri- 
pution of soup to the beggars—re- 
vealed this to be not the dull interlude 
it often is, but one of the finest of 
Verdi’s animated scenes. Scenery was 
by Orlando di Collalto; Gabriele San- 
tini conducted; stage direction was by 
Carlo Maestrini. 

We had “Don Carlo” at the Flor- 
ence Festival in 1950 in the original 
five-act form. The present edition is 
Verdi's four-act version of 1884, with 
all ballets omitted. Stage manage- 
ment (Guido Salvini) and scenery 
(Mario Sironi) were as in 1950, and 
both still seem superb. The bold, vio- 
lent lines of Sironi’s scenes are a mag- 
nificent setting for this tragedy. Sal- 
vini's ability in dealing with crowd 
masses is admirable. He can pile up 
hundreds of people on this big stage 
without making them crowded and 
stagnant, and—what is more impor- 
tant—without stealing our interest 
away from the drama of the main 
characters. 


Siepi in “Don Carlo” 


The women won the day in “La 
Traviata” and “La Forza”, but here 
the men came into their own. Cesare 
Siepi dominated the whole cast with 
a magnificent interpretation of King 
Philip. The King’s famous mono- 
logue followed by his dramatic en- 
counter with the Grand Inquisitor 
(Giulio Neri) was a superb artistic 
creation. Angelo lo Forese (Don 
Carlo) is still young and immature 
in voice, but his virility and tempera- 
ment will carry him far. Ettore Bas- 
tianini as Rodrigo gave us yet an- 
other proof of the thrilling timbre of 
his voice, and of his musicianship. 
Anita Cerquetti as Queen Elizabeth, 
never seemed quite at ease, and vocal 
strain spoiled her performance. Fe- 
dora Barbieri’s Princess of Eboli was 
the work of a consummate, proved 
artist, and Liliana Poli showed up 
well as a gracious and perfectly cast 
Tebaldo. Antonio Votto, director of 
the festival, was the conductor. 

The Harvard Glee Club: sang be- 
fore a packed audience in the church 
of Santa Trinita, astonishing public 
and critics alike with its technique and 
expression. More than one critic has 
said—“if this is amateur music, away 
with the professionals”. Their pro- 
gram included modern pieces by 
Woollen (one of the choir), Thomp- 
son, Preger and Wilbrand, as well as 
fine 16th-century examples. 


Ballets by Milloss 


The festival closed, as always, with 
music in Boboli gardens. The tradi- 
tion of big-scale opera there has given 
way this year to an inferior group of 
ballets by Milloss. The first, Beetho- 
ven’s “The Creatures of Prometheus” 
is the exception. This ballet was re- 
constructed by Milloss from fragments 
remaining of Vigano’s original chore- 
ography of 1801. The result is mag- 
nificent, Grecian in its classic purity. 
Not so his choreography for Verdi's 
ballets from “I Vespri_ Siciliani”, 
which have been produced under the 
title “The Four Seasons”. Falling 
short of any real significance, this be- 
came mere tinsel decoration, poor 
stuff at best. Richard Strauss’s “The 
Legend of Joseph” with Fokine’s origi- 
nal 1914 choreography became an im- 
posing spectacle in this vast arena, 
but the very size of the work, the 
interminable dances, and the super- 
sensuality of the music belong to 
other days, and, at least for me, led 
to absolute boredom. This great am- 
Phitheater allows stupendous scope for 
expanding ballet right outside the pos- 
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Act II, Scene 2, from Verdi’s “Don Carlo” as presented in the Florence 
May Festival. Cesare Siepi, center, is seen as King Philip 


sibilities of a mere theater, but the 
big scale of the venture gives birth to 
endless problems. The theater scale 
of space, time and sound values is 
completely disrupted and new propor- 
tions cannot be formed over night. 

This summer, musical activity in 
Florence has almost reached fever 
pitch. Two symphony orchestras are 
working in keen competition, one in 
the cortile of Palazzo Pitti, and the 
other in the cortile of SS. Annunzi- 
ata. Chamber-music concerts and 
soloists there are also in plenty, and 
all this activity is finding ample re- 
ward in attracting an unprecedented 
number of tourists, most of them from 
across the Atlantic. 


AIDEM Concerts 


Fritz Mahler, of the Hertford 
Symphony and who conducted the 
opening AIDEM concert in Palazzo 
Pitti, said it felt like being “back 
home”, so many Americans went to 
greet him. The AIDEM orchestra 
seems greatly improved this year 
after a trip to Turkey, and other con- 
certs under Carlo Zecchi, Jean Mey- 
lan, Rudolf Moralt, Eduardo Toldra, 
Franco Patané, and Emidio Tieri have 
begun what promises to be an inter- 
esting series. The wonderful acoustics 
of the Pitti cortile, with that mellow, 
gentle echo are like magic, a unique 
musical experience. 

Of modern music played in these 
concerts, I would give place of honor 
to Bruno Bartolozzi’s “Sentimento del 
Sogno”, played in Mr. Tieri’s concert 
and exquisitely sung by Liliana Poli. 
This music is charged with a poetic 
quality, intangible, elusive to analy- 


is. 

AIDEM programs include opera, 
and as a first sample we had Menotti’s 
“The Telephone” and “The Old Maid 
and the Thief” organized by the Como 
Theater. A happy performance this, 


and a happy choice for tourist pur- 
poses. 

Concerts in Fiesole Cathedral have 
included a performance of Bonon- 
cini’s “La Conversione di Maddalena” 
for soloists, chorus, and orchestra. 
This work illustrated how our neg- 
lect of Bononcini is by no means 
justified, he may not be a major com- 
poser, but this music is greater than 
the lesser works of many a genius. 
An organ recital by Alessandro 
Esposito gave us a chance to hear 
the lovely old cathedral organ, and 
his program of Frescobaldi, Zipoli, 
Bach, Franck, Langlais, and Messiaen 
was well chosen. 


Two Outstanding Works 


The Florentine “Maggio” orches- 
tra concerts in the cortile of SS. 
Annunziata have included many mod- 
ern works, but two stand out— 
Franco Donatoni’s Sinfonia for 
strings (1953) and Carlo Prosperi’s 
Variazioni for orchestra. Donatoni’s 
work, given a very sympathetic read- 
ing by Jonel Perlea, is largely in a 
withdrawn, ecstatic mood, woven 
with exquisite finesse, broken occa- 
sionally by bursts of elemental pas- 
sion and energy. This is powerful 
writing, even the most relaxed 
pianissimo seems written at fever 
heat, yet the result has a spaciousness 
and timelessness of a fascinating, im- 
personal quality. 

Donatoni’s work finds its exact op- 
posite in Prosperi’s “Variazioni”, 
which is remarkable for the clear-cut 
sculpture of its melodic and formal 
shape. Hermann Scherchen’s careful 
reading of this score emphasized 
Prosperi’s ability to create a happy 
balance of extroversion and introver- 
sion, of jaunty, almost Stravinskian 
joviality, and the dark introspection 
of the dodecaphonist. 

—Reginald Smith Brindle 


Mozart Requiem Receives 


Fine Reading in Mexico City 


Mexico City.—To date, the most 
outstanding Mexican tribute to Mo- 
zart was a performance of the Re- 
quiem in the Palace of Fine Arts on 
April 29 under the baton of Romano 
Picutti, former director of the Vienna 
Boys Choir Institute. Mr. Picutti’s 
understanding of the work has ma- 
tured incredibly since he last con- 
ducted the Requiem here with the 
Singing Boys of Mexico (Nifios Can- 
tores de Morelia) five years ago. With- 
out neglecting the basic dramatic in- 
tensity of the score, which he sees as 
internal tensions rather than as mere 
theatrical externalities. 





The ensemble under Mr. Picutti’s 
direction consisted entirely of Mexi- 
can elements, and was in itself a 
tribute to the remarkable advances in 
the musical’ arts which this country 
has achieved in the past few years. 
The National Symphony displayed to 
great effect all the new richness and 
ever-increasing precision of its strings, 
to say nothing of its apparently un- 
limited emotional potentials; while the 
Singing Boys of Mexico again proved 
their unique musicality, their wide 
range of tonal colors, and that pe- 
culiarly New World vitality which has 
consistently distinguished this group 








in comparison to even the best Euro- 
pean boys’ choirs. Soloists in the 
Requiem included two superb young 
singers, Adrian Hernandez, soprano; 
and Javier Rodriguez, contralto; as 
well as Jose Sosa, tenor; and Miguel 
Botello, baritone. Selected male voices 


. from Morelia, all former choir boys, 


and from the Bellas Artes Chorus of 
Mexico City completed the ensemble. 

The National Orchestra also distin- 
guished itself during a festival pro- 
duction of “The Magic Flute” on 
April 6 and 8 under the direction of 
Ernesto Roemer. The opera was per- 
formed in Spanish, but the singers, 
unfortunately, were all young artists 
from the local Academia de la Opera 
and still not up to the requirements 
of Mozartian music-drama. Seki 
Sano’s staging of the opera was charm- 
ing throughout. The sets and cos- 
tumes by Antonio Lopez Mancera 
ranged from striking ingenuity in the 
first act to a garish style of modern 
Mexicanisms in the final scenes. Mod- 
ern dance episodes by Guillermo Ar- 
riaga were equally out of tone. 


De Bavier Conducts 


Antoine de Bavier conducted the 
Mozart festival program for May at 
the Palace of Fine Arts. At this time 
the National Orchestra was heard in 
the Adagio and Fugue in C Minor for 
Strings (K. 546), the Concerto for 
Flute and Harp (K. 299) with Gil- 
dardo Mojica and Judith Flores Ala- 
torre as soloists, the Funeral March 
for Orchestra (K. 477), Serenade in B 
Flat for 12 Wind Instruments (K. 
361), and the Italian Overture (K. 
318). Mr. de Bavier, a former pupil 
of Furtwaengler and a thorough mu- 
sician, officiated with impeccable good 
taste. 

The New Orleans Symphony ap- 
peared at the Teatro Metropolitan in 
Mexico City on April 29, and in Mon- 
terrey on April 30. Despite the tech- 
nical brilliance of all its members and 
the personal “simpatia” of its conduc- 
tor, Alexander Hillsberg, I’m sorry to 
report that the orchestra’s success 
here was definitely limited. The strings 
executed all the notes with commend- 
able enthusiasm, but never really sang 
the music, and often could not even 
be heard above the brass and percus- 
sion sections. Mr. Hillsberg was the 
greatest disappointment of all, with 
his tendency to approach a program 
consisting of works by Wagner, 
Tchaikovsky, Creston and Stravinsky 
with a superficial emphasis on sound 
and fury. The result of this concert 
was exactly the opposite from what 
ANTA probably intended. 


Van Remoortel Heard 


Two pre-season concerts by the Na- 
tional Symphony were offered in April 
under the direction of the young Bel- 
gian conductor, Eduard Van Remoor- 
tel, a perennial favorite in this coun- 
try. Mr. Van Remoortel’s first pro- 
gram on April 13 was not up to his 
usual standards, possibly because the 
orchestra had just reunited after sev- 
eral months of vacation; but his so- 
loist, Luis Garcia Renart, who per- 
formed the difficult Boccherini Cello 
Concerto in B Flat with remarkable 
aplomb for one so young, showed 
definite promise. On April 20, Van 
Remoortel was in complete command 
and won an enthusiastic ovation for 
his renditions of the Schumann 
Fourth Symphony, Ravel’s “Daphnis 
and Chloe” Suite No. 2, and the Cres- 
ton Second Symphony, which excited 
much comment after this premiere 
performance in Mexico. Rosa Guraid 
dashed off the Tcherepnine Piano 
Concerto in F Major as best she 
could, since the work is little more 
than a pot pourri of Russian romanti- 
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cism and definitely a masculine show 
piece. 

The formal Spring Season of the 
National Orchestra was offered during 
May and June. Out of eight pro- 
grams, four were conducted by Luis 
Herrera de la Fuente, and four by 
Lorin Maazel. Mr. Herrera de la 
Fuente has improved immensely with 
time and experience, and members of 
the orchestra, who on numerous occa- 
sions have loyally given more than 
their titular conductor has actually 
asked for, are the proudest proclaim- 
ers today of his recent technical acqui- 
sitions and his more profound inter- 
pretative abilities. Among Mr. Her- 
rera de la Fuente’s most notable tri- 
umphs this season were Shostako- 
vitch’s First Symphony, Prokofieff’s 
“Alexander Nevsky”, Liebermann’s 
“Furioso”, Sibelius’s First Symphony, 
which received a magnificently glow- 
ing performance, the “Sinfonia In- 
dia” by Carlos Chavez, and Orff’s 
“Carmina Burana”. However, both 
the Orff work and “Alexander Nev- 
sky” suffered somewhat from poor so- 
loists and from the inadequacies of 
the Bellas Artes Chorus. 

The majority of local music critics 
were extremely unhappy over the con- 
tracting of Lorin Maazel by Con- 
ciertos Daniel for the remainder of 
the season, on the basis that two con- 
ductors learning their craft on a newly 
formed orchestra is one too many for 
the same season. And while we are 
all vitally interested in the develop- 
ment of Herrera de la Fuente, it was 
difficult to feel sympathetic with the 
youthful exaggerations of Maazel, de- 
spite his extraordinary talents which 
include an exact sense of rhythm, a 
phenomenal memory, and the neces- 





Peggy Munoz 
Javier Rodriguez Baron, of the 
Singing Boys of Mexico, who was 
contralto soloist in Mozart’s Re- 


quiem, under Romano Picutti’s 
direction, in Mexico City 


sary intelligence and personality at- 
tributes to dominate his musicians. 
Maazel at present shows all the symp- 
toms of an immature virtuoso in his 
attempts to play everything in musical 
literature without mastering anything, 
his batonless imitation of Leonard 
Bernstein’s podium style, and his vul- 
garizing of the classics through pe- 
culiar shifts in emphasis. Once these 
unfortunate attitudes have been out- 
grown, Lorin Maazel may very well 
become one of the great conductors 
of his generation. 

Included in his Mexican programs 
were the Beethoven Seventh, the 
Shostakovitch Fifth, Scriabin’s “Poem 
of Ecstasy”, Strauss’s “Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra”, Mozart’s Symphony No. 


28, Bartok’s “The Miraculous Man- 
darin”, Hindemith’s “Mathis der 
Maler”, and the Brahms’s Third Sym- 
phony. 

Appearing as soloists during the 
season were Andres Segovia, who per- 
formed the “Concierto del Sur” by 
Manuel M. Ponce with characteristic 
perfection on May 11; Luz Maria 
Puente, who played Rachmaninoff’s 
“Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini” 
with no particular distinction on May 
18 (there seems to be a rash of young 
female pianists in Mexico these days); 
and the inimitable Czech pianist, Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, whose profound virtu- 
osity and intense poetic fervor in the 
Beethoven Fourth Concerto on May 
25 was definitive. Mr. Firkusny also 
offered a recital in Guadalajara on 
May 29 with equal success, which 
gave rise to another grievance on the 
part of Mexico City music lovers 
against Conciertos Daniel for not 
scheduling a recital by this superb 
artist in the capital city as well. On 
June 8, Sigi Weissenberg also won a 
thoroughly deserved ovation for his 
sensitive interpretation of the Rach- 
maninoff Third Piano Concerto, and 
cellist Adolf Odnoposoff joined the 
orchestra on June 22 to perform 
Tchaikowsky’s “Variations on a Ro- 
coco Theme”. 

The first recitalist of the season was 
pianist Wilhelm Kempff, who came, 
played and conquered at the Palace of 
Fine Arts on March 18, 20 and 22. 
Mr. Kempff is that rare interpretive 
artist whose spontaneity and mature 
understanding evoke real musical 
communion between the pianist and 
his audience. Marian Anderson, mar- 
velously accompanied by Franz Rupp, 
also drew a full house of devoted ad- 


mirers for her Bellas Artes recital on 
May i/4. : 

The most significant news in the 
field of dance concerns the reorganiza- 
tion of the Ballet Mexicano, now of- 
ficially called the Ballet de Bellas 
Artes, under the capable direction of 
Waldeen, who has instituted a new 
program of guest teachers and lec- 
turers. The first visiting artist was 
the American dancer and choreogra- 
pher, Merce Cunningham, whose 
presence in Mexico during March and 
April did more to stimulate interest 
in contemporary American culture 
than most of the artists previously 
sent here by the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. After seeing Mr. Cunningham’s 
striking solo demonstrations, we 
would greatly appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to see his entire company in 
action, if ANTA would be so kind. 
Currently working with the Ballet de 
Bellas Artes as guest teacher is Anna 
Sokolow, who, with Waldeen, origi- 
nally introduced modern dance to this 
country. 

Lupe Serrano, of Ballet Theater, 
and Michael Lland, offered three re- 
citals at the Palace of Fine Arts in 
June, and was warmly received by her 
adoring paisanos, all ardent enthusi- 
asts of the classical ballet. Young 
Mexican choreographers were also 
most enthusiastic over the recent visit 
of Jean Louis Barrault’s Comedie 
Francaise, which so stunningly com- 
bines dance techniques with the meth- 
ods of traditional theater. After see- 
ing Mr. Barrault’s airy “Hamlet”, 
however, I personally wished he were 
slightly less the dancer-choreographer 
and more the actor, at least when 
dealing with Shakespeare. 

, —Peggy Mufioz 





Verdi’s Falstaff High Point 
Of Annual Holland Festival 


Amsterdam.—The most _ remark- 
able thing about the Holland Festival 
is that it takes place not only in the 
two cultural centers, Amsterdam and 
The Hague, but also in several smaller 
towns such as Haarlem, Utrecht, Rot- 
terdam, and Arnhem—to the num- 
ber of about 20 places. Of course, 
the festival is concentrated in Amster- 
dam and The Hague, but I know of 
no similar event in which the activi- 
ties are so extensive geographically. 

Among operatic presentations, the 
high point was the extraordinarily 
attractive performance of Verdi's 
“Falstaff” by the Holland Festival 
Opera, a name given to a company 
of well-known artists from La Scala 
in Milan. In the title role was the 
sublime Fernando Corena. Carlo 
Maria Giulini conducted, and the 
production was by Franco Zeffirelli. 

Another foreign production was an 
extremely vivid one of Prokofieff’s 
“The Love for Three Oranges” by the 
Slovenian National Opera of Ljubl- 
jana. The company revealed some 
wonderful singers. 

The Netherlands Opera gave the 
first performance of Henri Tomasi’s 
“Sampiero Corso”, with a libretto set 
in Corsica in the 15th century. Mak- 
ing no dramatic sense, it was a com- 
plete failure. However, the Dutch 
company, conducted by its musical 
director, Alexander Krannhals, gave 
very good performances of Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio” and _ Britten’s 
“Peter Grimes”. 

The Netherlands Ballet offered an 
experimental program. Works were 
choreographed to electronic music by 
Henk Badings; to musique concréte, 
and to a percussion score by Gunnar 
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Berg. Of special fascination were two 
ballets, “Ginevra” by Walter Gore, 
and “Tij an Onty,” by Rudi van Dant- 
zig, a young Dutch choreographer of 
decided talent. 

The London Festival Ballet, di- 
rected by Anton Dolin, gave two pro- 
grams which made clear that this 
company has high technical standards 
and more executive virtuosity than 
artistry. The leading dancers were 
Toni Lander, Belinda Wright, Mari- 
lyn Burr, John Gilpin, and Flemming 
Flindt. The Netherlands Opera Bal- 
let presented a not very happy gala 
evening for the royal family: it offered 
more glittering spectacle than real 
ballet. 

In the orchestral field, the Mozart 
bicentenary was observed in pro- 
grams of the Netherlands Chamber 
Orchestra, conducted by Szymon 
Goldberg and Bertus van Lier, and 
of the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 


‘Orchestra, conducted by Otto Klem- 


perer. Most interesting was a concert 
by the latter ensemble conducted by 
Eduard van Beinum, who gave the 
premiere of the extremely personal, 
poly-melodic Second Symphony of 
Matthijs Vermeulen. Vermeulen is 
one of the oldest contemporary 
Dutch composers, who has been neg- 
lected for some 20 years although 
he is indeed a remarkable person- 
ality. Antal Dorati conducted the 
same orchestra in works by Bartok 
and Kodaly. 

The Czech Philharmony from 
Prague appeared under the baton of 
Karel Ancerl, making a very brilliant 
impression in music by Mozart, Dvo- 
rak and Slavicky. The Belgian Na- 
tional Radio Orchestra gave two con- 


certs, including the premieres of 
works by the Belgian composers Leg- 
ley and Chevreuille. Franz André 
conducted; the soloists were the pian- 
ists who won first and second prizes 
in the Queen Elisabeth Competition 
this year. 

Other orchestras to appear were 
the Hague Residentie Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Willem van Otterloo; the 
Radio Philharmonic Orchestra; and 
the Rotterdam Philharmonic. 

A series of choral concerts took 
place in several towns. To a large 
extent they included works by Sem 
Dresden, the 75-year-old composer 
who has played an important role in 
modern Dutch music. Two of his 
oratorios were successfully  per- 
formed, and other, smaller works 
rounded out the picture of this aris- 
tocratic personality. 

The Netherland Bach Society gave 
its fine, traditional performance of 
the B minor Mass, in the old church 
of Naarden, and the Netherlands 
Chamber Choir, conducted by Felix 
de Nobel, presented a beautiful Mo- 
zart program. 

Three fascinating concerts were 
given by the Amadeus Quartet, which 
had compiled discriminating pro- 
grams from among the quartets and 
quintets of Mozart. One of the most 
memorable events was a song recital 
given by Peter Pears, tenor; Benjamin 
Britten, composer-pianist; and Dennis 
Brain, horn players, who performed 
works by Mozart, Badings, Britten, 
and Schubert on an_ unforgettable 
level. 

In addition to the musical events, 
some of which I have not had space 
to list, there were some extremely 
important expositions of paintings, 
drawings, and sketches by Rembrandt, 
who was born 350 years ago. Jean 
Vilar demonstrated with his Théatre 
National Populaire of Paris how he 
has succeeded in creating a very per- 
sonal style of dramatic production. 

—Lex van Delden 


Barbirolli, Tureck 
In King’s Lynn Series 


King’s Lynn, England.—The sixth 
King’s Lynn Festival, in July, gave 
much pleasure with its modest and 
uniquely intimate atmosphere. Once 
again it was honored by the presence 
of Her Majesty the Queen Mother 
and Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Margaret. 

At one of the early recitals, Sir 
John Baribirolli appeared as cellist in 
one of John Ireland’s piano trios. 
His associates were Lawrence Turner, 
concertmaster of the Hallé Orchestra 
(conducted by Sir John), and Lady 
Fermoy, who has organized this 
festival every year since it began. 

Another interesting experience was 
to hear the veteran Lionel Tertis play 
with that thrillingly warm tone that 
is associated with his name. Soon he 
is to be visiting the United States to 
lecture and demonstrate the Tertis 
viola model. 

In the magnificent St. Nicholas’ 
Chapel, a choral and orchestral con- 
cert was given before a capacity au- 
dience. The program, which was con- 
ducted by the gifted Stanford Robin- 
son, included the first broadcast per- 
formance of Patrick Haley’s cantata 
“Fen and Flood”, the text of which 
gives a succinct account of fenland 
history up to the 1953 floods. 

Compact and eloquent, this half- 
hour cantata is engagingly impressive, 
notably the haunting Walsingham 
episode written for a young girl’s 
voice, and the final thanksgiving 
chorus. The choral episodes, originally 
for male voices, have been arranged 
for mixed voices by Vaughan Wil- 
liams, to whom the work is dedicated. 

For me, the outstanding event of 
the festival was a Bach recital by 
Rosalyn Tureck. Such refreshment and 
renewal are rarely to be felt at a 
piano recital. —Basil Maine 
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If you tend to be excessively dis- 
tressed about the state of music in 
this country, I suggest that you 
look over the current bill of health 
as estimated by the American 
Music Council in a set of hair- 
raising statistics recently issued by 
that worthy organization. 

To begin with, the Council be- 
lieves that more than 27 million 
people are playing musical instru- 
ments in the United States today. 
That is 93% more than were play- 
ing 20 years ago. Of these, 20 mil- 
lions play the piano, four millions 
play the guitar, and three millions 
play the violin and related stringed 
instruments. Another seven or eight 
millions play the other instruments. 
This adds up to more than the total 
number of people playing because 
some people play more than one 
instrument. 

Furthermore, an estimated eight 
million children are now playing 
instruments and _ getting  instru- 
mental instruction in public and 
parochial schools and with private 
teachers compared to only two and 
a half millions in 1947. About 
half of them are studying piano. 
Ministering to this vast abecedari- 
ate are over half a million teachers, 
full and part-time, of whom about 
300,000 teach piano. This works 
out to a fraction over a baker’s 
dozen of piano pupils per piano 
teacher, which may explain why 
not many piano teachers get rich. 

But all this adds up to money— 
for somebody. Piano sales, for in- 
stance, ran 178,000 units in 1955. 
And classical record sales are a 
minimum of 90 million dollars a 
year and account for 30% of the 
disk industry’s annual dollar vol- 
ume of about 300 millions. 

Feeling better already? 


Cigar Stories 


New York “Post” columnist, 
Leonard Lyons, on a cigar-story 
spree, tells two rather good ones, 
the authenticity of which I have not 
checked, but that seem worth re- 
telling anyhow. 

The first concerns Andor Foldes, 
the pianist, who visited Jan Sibelius 
in his home in Helsinki. The com- 
poser offered him one of his long, 
expensive cigars which Foldes put 
in his pocket and said, “I'll treasure 
this as long as I live.” 

“In that case,” said Sibelius, re- 
trieving the long, expensive cigar 
and substituting a short one, “as 
long as you’re not going to smoke 
it, have a cheaper one.” 

The other story is about conduc- 
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tor Pierre Monteux who was on a 
European plane and was disturbed 
by the man in the adjoining seat 
who was puffing away at a Cigar. 
Monteaux finally turned to the 
man, whose smoke was blowing in 
his face, and asked, “Pardon me, 
but does my not smoking annoy 
you?” 


Dark Mystery 


Tenor Mario Del Monaco, in- 
terviewed by Ermete Liberati in 
his top-flight program “Il Mio Per- 
sonaggio” on the National Italian 
Radio network, declared on a Sun- 
day evening in mid-January that, 
in his estimation, Othello is not the 
barbaric Moor whom most actors 
and singers have portrayed, but a 
Venetian nobleman, possibly of 
darkish hue because of the many 
“contacts” his father—along with 
other Venetian proconsuls—had 
had with the darker girls of the 
Mediterranean’s southern coasts. 
That, in any case, is the way he, 
Del Monaco, reads Shakespeare 
and Verdi, and that is the way he 
acts his part. 

Del Monaco’s. estimate of 
Othello differs totally from that of 
Tamagno, the first great creator of 
Verdi's Othello, who used to en- 
thrall La Scala audiences in the 
eighties with his wild and terrifying 
portrayal of a black savage caught 
in the snares of primeval jealousy. 
With his interview, Del Monaco 
has reopened a long standing ques- 
tion in which fact and fiction mix. 
Shakespeare got the story from the 
seventh “novella” of the third dec- 
ade of the “Ecatommiti” by Giovan 
Battista Giraldi Cintio. In Renais- 
sance Italy, the tragedy was gen- 
erally thought to have occurred. 
Moreover, the “Moor,” according 
to some 16th-century gossip, was 
not a real Moor at all, but a Vene- 
tian patrician named Cristoforo 
Moro, Governor of Cyprus in 
1508, who “officially” lost his wife 
at sea on his way back to Venice. 
According to others, he was Fran- 
cesco da Sessa, nicknamed “Il 
Capitano Moro” because of his 
swarthy complexion, who was re- 
turned to Venice in chains for an 
unspecified crime (wife killing?) by 
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the rectors of Cyprus in 1544. 

When the Italian Radio Corpora- 
tion and newspapers began receiv- 
ing their first letters from listeners 
bent on thrashing out the dark con- 
troversy, neither Del Monaco nor 
Maestro Liberati, the program’s 
director, were available for com- 
ment. The interview had _ been 
tape-recorded and the Moor and 
his genealogy left to their fate on 
the waves of the ether. Nobleman 
or not, the fact remained that the 
Moor “had done the State some 
service.” Whether he strangled 
Desdemona in a fit of patrician 
passion or in a surge of African 
anger ‘twas still “passing strange” 
and “wondrous pitiful” and, oh, so 
good for the box office. . . 


Long and Short 


When Friedrich Gulda, the 
young Viennese pianist who made 
an impressive debut in Carnegie 
Hall in 1950, had played his last 
encore on that memorable eve- 
ning, he did not proceed to a re- 
ception peopled by classical musi- 
cians but hurried down to Bird- 
land, the Broadway jazz club only 
five blocks south of the concert 
hall. There, he released the nerv- 
ous tension of his debut by listen- 
ing to Duke Ellington and his band. 

This summer, six years later, he 
fulfilled an ambition he has long 
cherished by appearing himself at 
Birdland as a jazz pianist with six 
American jazz musicians. Mr. 
Gulda opened a two weeks’ engage- 
ment on June 22, establishing 
something of a record, for he was 
the first artist of his stature in the 
field of classical music to make a 
professional appearance in a jazz 
club. He has always been inter- 
ested in jazz, and has often sat in 
on “jam sessions” in Vienna, but 
this was his first professional en- 
gagement. He rehearsed with the 
sextet for two weeks before open- 
ing. 

His programs were made up 
largely of his own music, including 
such numbers as “Cool Hill,” 
“Vienna Discussion,” and “Air 
from Other Planets.” In July, Mr. 
Gulda appeared in the American 
Jazz Festival at Newport, R. I. 








Tom Hudson 
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London Records, 
his classical recordings, made jazz 
recordings during his Birdland en- 
gagement. Mr. Gulda intends to 
continue his unique double career 
as a Classical and jazz artist. 


Just Damp 

The Family Neighborhood Con- 
certs of the Seattle Symphony be- 
gan this season in one of the 
Seattle suburbs, Mercer Island, lo- 
cated on Lake Washington. An 
audience of 1,000 islanders packed 
the community’s one large recrea- 
tion hall to hear Milton Katims 
conduct the orchestra in an hour- 
long program of familiar classics 
and then stayed on to dance to 
music provided by a dozen sym- 
phony players who also happened 
to be Seattle’s top dance musicians. 

During the concert, several pre- 
school-age children listened while 
perched on kindergarten chairs al- 
most in the laps of the first-chair 
players. So close were the moppets 
that one observant four - year - old 
raised her hand just as the perspir- 
ing conductor was to introduce a 
work and informed him in tones 
loud enough for the entire audi- 
ence to hear, “You're wet!” As 
the laughter subsided, Mr. Katims 
neatly replied, “I’m just glad you 
didn’t say I’m all wet.” 


Happy Philanthropists 


The famous Obernkirchen Chil- 
dren’s Choir, which endeared it- 
self to millions of Americans dur- 
ing their two transcontinental tours, 
have finally achieved their goal. 
The group was organized in 1950 
for the purpose of making money 
to establish an orphanage. Through 
tours and the sale of recordings, 
made under the Angel label, the 
youthful singers have_ earned 
enough to purchase an old castle 
in the little town of Biickeburg, 
Germany, where the orphanage will 
be housed. By next month the castle 
is expected to be ready to accom- 
modate some 20 homeless children 
selected from all over Europe. It 
is not within my satanic province to 
applaud such worthy enterprises, 
but in this case I must step out of 
character and do so. Needless to 
say, the “Happy Wanderers” will 
be back with us next year. 


Bach Goes Underground 


First it was mailboxes that spoke, 
answering inquiries about postal 
regulations. Now a Directomat ma- 
chine in the Times Square subway 
station supplies directions to be- 
wildered or lost riders. These are 
printed and put forth when the 
proper button is pushed. However, 
the machine apparently feels it 
necessary to explain itself, and does 
so orally. Each explanation is pre- 
ceded by 50 seconds worth of 
“Sleepers, Awake” from _ Bach’s 
Cantata No. 140. 











Artists and Management 


Civic Announces 


Executive Changes 
Luben Vichey, president of Civic 


Concerts Service, Inc., announces the 
appointments of Harlowe F. Dean as 





Harlowe F. Dean, executive vice- 
president, Civic Concert Service 


executive vice-president of the firm, 
George W. Fowler as vice-president 
in charge of operations, and Robert 
H. Kuhlman as general field manager. 

Mr. Dean will direct the activities 
of the Eastern Division, Mr. Fowler 
the Western Division. 


Helmer Succeeds Haas 
In West Coast Post 


Alexander F. Haas has retired as 
vice-president of National Artists 
Corporation in charge of activities of 
the West Coast office in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Haas has been with the organiza- 
tion for 14 years. 

He has been succeeded by Law- 
rence E. Helmer, who has been with 
National Artists since 1945. Raised 
in Portland, Ore., he attended the 
University of Oregon and Stanford 
University. He was at one time a 
first violinist with the Portland Junior 
Symphony. 

Ruth St. George, who has been with 
National Artists for the past 13 years, 
has been named assistant manager to 
Mr. Helmer. 


Concert Associates, 
Kenneth Allen Merge 


Kenneth Allen, of Kenneth Allen 
Associates Inc., and Janet Lauren and 
Ruth Hokanson, of Concert Associ- 
ates, Inc., have announced the merg- 
ing of their two concert managements, 
effective Aug. 1. 

The consolidated management, 
which will include Allen’s subsidiary 
corporation, The Concert Theatre 
Ltd., will continue as Concert Associ- 
ates Inc., under the directorship of 
Mr. Allen, Miss Lauren, and Miss 
Hokanson, and will occupy the cur- 
rent CAI offices at 36 West 57th St., 
New York. 

Scheduled by the expanded firm for 
the 1956-57 season are first American 
tours of the Paris Ballet of Lycette 
Darsonval, and of the Zagreb Soloists 
headed by Antonio Janigro; the sec- 
ond nationwide tour of the Roger 
Wagner Chorale; the introductory 
tour of the Robert Joffrey Theatre 
Dancers; initial appearances here of 
Italian pianist Sergio Perticareli, and 


_igan, and the Mid- 


a coast-to-coast tour, his first under 
CAI auspices, of Philippe Entremont, 
pianist from France. 

Other soloists with the amalgamated 
CAI are Brian Sullivan, tenor, and 
Robert McFerrin, baritone, both of 
the Metropolitan; Jan Smeterlin and 
David Bar-Illan, pianists; Leslie Cha- 
bay, tenor, and Betty Allen, mezzo- 
soprano. 

Other instrumental, vocal and 
dance groups are: The New Art Wind 
Quintet and the Fine Arts Quartet; 
the original Don Cossacks; the Co- 
lumbus Boychoir; the Chanticleers 


} 
b 
George W. Fowler, vice-president in 
charge of operations at Civic 


and the Knickerbockers, concert quar- 
tets; dancer Pearl Primus and her 
company; the Reisman Trio, the 
American Piano Trio, and two-piano 
team Stecher and Horowitz. Harpsi- 
chordist Sylvia Marlowe, conductor- 
lecturer Virgil Thomson, and conduc- 
tors Carmen Dragon, Gustave Haen- 
schen, and John Anello complete the 
CAI roster for the 1956-57 season.. 


Berlin Philharmonic 


To Tour This Fall 


The Berlin Philharmonic, under 
Herbert von Karajan, will tour the 
United States and Canada this fall 
under the auspices of Columbia 
Artists Management, Andre Mertens, 
personal direction. The orchestra is 
scheduled to fill 34 engagements, and 
its first concert will be in Washington, 
D. C., on Oct. 7. Two concerts will 
be given in Carnegie Hall, on Oct. 
10 and 12. Among other cities to be 
visited will be ™ 
Princeton, New i 
Haven, Boston, fF 
Chicago, and vari- 
ous cities in Que- 
bec, Ontario, Mich- 


west. Cities to be 
visited in Califor- 
nia include Los 
Angeles and San 
Francisco, the final 
concert of the tour 
being on Nov. 19 
in Santa Barbara. 
Then the orches- 
tra will return im- 
mediately to Ber- 
lin. 


Andre Mertens 
(left), of Colum- 
bia Artists, dis- 
cusses the Berlin 
Philharmonictour 
with Herbert von 
Karajan in Berlin 








Eleven Singers Added 
To NBC Opera 


Eleven singers have been added to 
the list of those who will appear with 
the NBC Opera Company during its 
initial tour: Kira Baklanova, Shirley 
Emmons, Gail Manners, and Frances 


Yeend, sopranos; Ruth Kobart, 
mezzo-soprano; Thomas Hayward, 
David Lloyd and Luigi Vellucci, 


tenors; Mac Morgan and John Tyers, 
baritones; and Jimi Beni, bass. 

Previously announced artists  in- 
clude Adelaide Bishop, Phillis Cur- 
tin, and Elaine Malbin, sopranos; 
Frances Bible and Edith Evans, 
mezzo-sopranos; Walter Cassel, Ralph 
Herbert, and Emile Renan, baritones. 
Other artists will be added soon. 

The tour will open on Oct. 11 at 
St. Mary’s College in South Bend, 
Ind., and will last for eight weeks. 
William and Jean Eckhart, designers 
of several major Broadway produc- 
tions, including the musical “Damn 
Yankees”, have been engaged to 
creafe the sets and lighting for the 
two operas to be presented, “The 
Marriage of Figaro” and “Madama 
Butterfly”. 


Carabinieri Band Tour 
To Open in October 


The Carabinieri Band of Rome, a 
142-year-old organization, will open 
its first tour of the United States in 
New Haven on Oct. 4. The 102-piece 
ensemble will be heard twice in New 
York, on Oct. 13 in Carnegie Hall, 
in a concert, and on Oct. 16 in Madi- 
son Square Garden in a presentation 
involving formations and pageantry. 

Domenico Fantini conducts the 
band, which will be heard in 37 cities 
in the course of seven weeks. Other 
cities to be visited are Providence; 
Troy, N. Y.; Syracuse; Philadelphia; 
Hershey, Pa.; Hartford; Waterbury; 
Boston; White Plains; Washington; 
Winston-Salem; Charlotte; Pittsburgh; 
Youngstown; Johnstown, Pa.: Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville; Springfield, IIl.; 
St. Louis; Oklahoma City; Stillwater, 
Okla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Omaha; 
Sioux City, Iowa; Des Moines; Cedar 
Rapids; Minneapolis; Chicago; Mil- 
waukee; Ft. Wayne; Detroit; Toledo: 
Columbus, Ohio; Cleveland; Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; and Brooklyn. 


The band is being presented here 
by Stephen Rose and is _ booked 
through the William Morris Agency, 


Dailey To Be Manager 
In New Orleans 


New Orleans.—Jack F. Dailey, for- 
mer executive secretary of the Civic 
Music Association of Rochester, N. Y. 
has been named manager of the 
New Orleans Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. He will be succeeded in his 
Rochester post by Thomas S. Iannac- 
cone, who has been executive assistant 
in recent years. 

Other new appointments among 
conductors and managers of Amer- 
ican orchestras are as follows: 

Robert Mandell has been named 
conductor of the York (Pa.) Sym- 
phony. 

Betty Danneman, former manager 
of the Birmingham Symphony, is now 
manager of the Baltimore Symphony. 
Milo G. DeVries, former board mem- 
ber of the orchestra, has become man- 
ager of the Grand Rapids Symphony; 
and Jack Edwin Rogers is the new 
manager of the Knoxville Symphony. 

Effective Aug. 1, the office of the 
Detroit Symphony will be located in 
the Henry and Edsel Ford Auditor- 
ium, 20 East Jefferson Ave.. Detroit 
26, Mich. Telephone: WOodward 
2-4615. 


Kelly Heads Savannah 
Expanded Series 


Chauncey Kelley has been re-en- 
gaged as conductor and musical di- 
rector of the Savannah Symphony for 
the 1956-57 season, according to 
Robert C. Roebling, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Savannah 
Symphony Society. The 1956-57 sea- 
son, which will be the orchestra’s and 
Mr. Kelley’s fourth season, will fea- 
ture an expanded subscription series 
of seven concerts, 12 concerts for 
children, special pops and other con- 
certs. Since the Savannah Symphony 
was inaugurated in 1953 under Mr. 
Kelley’s direction, the orchestral 
budget has been expanded from $15,- 
000 to $65,000. 


Ten Pianists 


For Museum Series 


The Metropolitan Museum of New 
York will present a series of recitals 
by six of the younger United States 
and Canadian pianists this fall: Leon 
Fleisher, Glenn Gould, Gary Graff- 
man, Byron Janis, Lilian Kallir, and 
Jacob Lateiner. The series will sup- 
plement one by Robert Casadesus, 
Dame Myra Hess, Guiomar Novaes, 
and Solomon. Recitals are in the 
Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium. 


Brooklyn Academy 
Adds Operas 


The Brooklyn Academy of Music 
has announced that the Long Island 
Opera Company, Guido G. Salmaggi, 
president, will give a series of fort- 
nightly performances at the Academy 
this fall. “La Traviata” will open the 
series on Sept. 29, to be followed by 
“La Bohéme”, “Carmen”, “Rigoletto”, 
“Tosca”, and possibly other produc- 
tions. 
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Personalities 





The Budapest String Quartet (Jo- 
seph Roisman and Alexander Schnei- 
der, violins, Boris Kroyt, viola, and 
Mischa Schneider, cello) left New 
York by air on May 6 for South 
America, where it was to fill 20 en- 
sagements in Brazil, Uruguay and 
Argentina, thru the middle of June. 
The Quartet will have a month’s con- 
certs in Mexico beginning in late June 





Bayreuth trio: (left to right) Astrid Varnay, 


who appeared as_ Bruennhilde 


and will then disperse for vacations 
in various parts of the United States. 
Their fall activities at the Library of 
Congress in Washington begin on Oct. 
1, and from Nov. 15 to March 15 
they will play a coast-to-coast tour 
with appearances in New York, New 
England, the Southeast, the Midwest 
and on to the Pacific coast with stops 
en route. New York City will hear 
this group in 12 concerts, including 
the entire Beethoven cycle. 


Anna Russell, concert comedienne, 
will give eight performances at the 
Johannesburg Music Festival com- 
mencing Oct. 8, in the Great Hall, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. En route 
she will concertize in Great Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries. In 
London, she will film a special TV 
series for the BBC and the commer- 
cial networks. Miss Russell is booked 
well into 1958 for appearances in the 
Orient, Malaya, Phillipines, Hono- 
lulu, and return engagements in both 
Australia and New Zealand. Before 
going abroad, she will give perform- 
ances at the Bucks County Playhouse, 
Pa., and the Berkshire Playhouse in 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


Gloria Davy, former star of the 
European company of Porgy and 
Bess, who for the last two years has 
been singing with much success in 
Italy, has just left for her first tour 
of South America. She will sing eight 
concerts in Brazil and eight in Argen- 
tina before returning to Europe where 
she will participate in the San Sebas- 
tian Festival in Spain. 


: Isaac Stern, violinist, returned July 
26 from a concert tour of eight South 
American countries. He then left 
July 31 for a 14-week European tour. 


Metropolitan Opera bass, Norman 


August, 1956 


and Senta; 
George London, as the Flying Dutchman; and 
Jean Madeira, as Erda and Waltraute 


Scott, has been engaged for several 
performances of Mephistopheles in 
“Faust” and other roles by the Vienna 
Volksoper in September and October 
before returning to the Metropolitan. 

Milton Katims, conductor of the 
Seattie Symphony, appeared as guest 
conductor of the Symphony of the 
Air at the Empire State Music Fes- 
tival, Ellenville, N. Y., on July 22, 


Below: Vera Frances- 
chi and Fethi Kopuz, 
Turkish violinist, re- 
hearse for a sonata 
recital in Ankara 


the Montreal Symphony on July 24, 
and four concerts in Grant Park, 
Chicago, the first week of August. 

Summer activities for Franz Allers, 
conductor, have included the Strauss 
Program at Lewisohn Stadium, June 
30; Gershwin Night at Robin Hood 
Dell, July 3; and American Theater 
Night, July 5, at Robin Hood Dell, the 
latter featuring the first performance 
of “Scenario for Orchestra” from 
“My Fair Lady”; the Symphony of 
the Air concert at Stonybrook, L. L., 
July 7; Gershwin Nights, July 28 and 
29 at Grant Park, Chicago, and con- 
ductorial appearances with the Dallas 
Light Opera extending from July 9 to 
Sept. 2. On Sept. 3 he returns to the 
Broadway hit musical, “My Fair 
Lady” 


Claudio Arrau returned on July 6 
from a four-month European tour 
which took him to almost every major 
city in Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent, including West Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Jugoslavia as well as Paris 
—47 appearances in all, five of them 
in London’s Royal Festival Hall. His 
next engagement is at the Shakespeare 
Festival in Stratford, Ont., where he 
is scheduled for three weeks of con- 
certs and master classes in piano. 


Eugene Istomin returned to the 
United States on July 16 after com- 
pleting a tour of the Far East. 


Brian Sullivan, Metropolitan tenor, 
whose summer activities included ap- 
pearances at Chicago’s Grant Park 
and engagements on the Telephone 
Hour and the Voice of Firestone radio 
and TV programs, will start his re- 
cital season in St. Paul on Sept. 26. 
In addition to his Metropolitan and 
other operatic appearances, he will 


tour in the South, Middle West and 
West during January and February. 


John F. Majeski, Jr., associate edi- 
tor of “Musical America” and editor 
of “The Music Trades,” and Mrs. 
Majeski, the former Vivian Treacy, 
became the parents of a boy, Brian 
Treacy, on July 30. He is their 
second child. 


Ludmilla Berkwic has given re- 
citals in the Lotos Club and in Stein- 
way Hall, among her recent New 
York appearances. The pianist will 
give another recital in Town Hall on 
Oct. 20, when her program will 
include 27 Chopin etudes. 





Right: Licia Albanese, 
who was awarded an 
honorary degree by 
Seton Hall University, 
and Monsignor Mce- 
Nulty, president 


Louis Kaufman, violinist, was in 
London in July where he played Mar- 
tinu’s Concerto da Camera for Violin, 
Strings, Tympani and Piano on the 
BBC Third Program on July 4 and 
recorded sonatas of Charles Ives and 
Veracini for the BBC. On July 27, 
he played Leighton Lucas’s “Concert 
Champetre” at a Royal Albert Hall 
Promenade Concert with the London 
Symphony led by the composer. 

During its recent European tour, 
the Mozart Trio (Lee Meredith, so- 
prano; Joseph Collins, tenor; John 
Yard, baritone) was invited to sing a 
private concert for Bernard Berenson, 


noted art authority, at his villa in 
Florence. Mr. Berenson, who was 91 
in June, subsequently wrote the trio 
that their concert was one of his “most 
precious memories”. 


Claire Watson, soprano, one of last 
season’s Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air winners, will start her sea- 
son at the Frankfurt Opera on Sept. 
11 in the role of the Countess in 
“The Marriage of Figaro”. Later she 
will .sing Desdemona in “Otello” and 
Elisabeth in “Tannhauser”. 


Mary Bothwell flew to Europe on 
June 19 for a three-month concert 
tour. The Canadian soprano’s first 
appearance was scheduled for Zurich, 
Switzerland, on June 27, at the Ton- 
halle. While in Europe, she also will 
appear as guest soloist on a series ol 
radio programs. She has announced 
a lieder recital for Town Hall in New 
York next March 15. 





Eloise Polk will start an extensive 
European tour at the end of Septem- 
ber. The young American pianist will 
appear as soloist with the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam, 
under the direction of Eduard van 
Beinum. 

James Wolfe will appear in a series 
of concerts in Iceland next October. 

Ella Goldstein arrived in New York 
on July 5 after completing a two- 
year concert tour of Europe and 
Israel, in which she made over 50 
appearances with orchestra and in 
piano recitals. 


At the Strasbourg Festival: (left to right) Jean Pierre Rampal, soloist 
in premiere of Rivier’s Flue Concerto; L. Martin, conductor; Nicanor 
Zabeleta, soloist in French premiere of Milhaud’s Harp Concerto 
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F people were asked whether 

they had ever laughed when 

listening to music, most of 
them would probably not hesitate 
to answer in the affirmative. Aside 
from happy or joyful laughter, re- 
leased by beautiful music, there are 
other cases in which we have 
laughed at the amusing effect pro- 
duced by certain kinds of music. 
There is no doubt that music can 
have a comic effect—how else could 
there be a “comic opera”, which 
has existed for centuries? 

This question is a different one 
when applied to instrumental mu- 
sic, music that has no underlying 
text and does not aim at a stage 
effect or any other action, music 
that has neither “contents”, in the 
sense of a “program”, nor a poetic 
title. On this point even experts 
do not agree, although they bolster 
their research in this field with 
philosophy and esthetics. I shall 
not try to establish final, irrefut- 
able maxims. But I hope that we 
shall find a viewpoint which will 
safeguard us against falling into 
the two major errors: individual 
arbitrariness and intellectual super- 
ciliousness. 


“Logical Contradiction” 

It seems that the comic element 
is always based on a logical con- 
tradiction, a contradiction between 
what we may expect by virtue of 
common sense, and what actually 
occurs. The amusing effect of the 
comic, therefore, is generated by 
a process of thought. This assump- 
tion leads us to the differentia- 
tion that we have to make between 
the “comic” and the pleasing, a 
differentiation that is vital for our 
evaluation. The pleasing element 
that is noncomical and does not 
contain a logical contradiction in 
itself affects our senses directly, 
without the aid of the intellect. We 
feel that the music is pleasing 
without knowing or asking the 
reason why. 

It is important to remember that 
pure instrumental music cannot 
convey an intellectual or rational 
content, at least directly. (Music, 
however, is not only an expression 
of feeling, or mood, as is so fre- 
quently claimed. It is something 
spiritual, highly spiritual. It has 
“thoughts” and a logic of its own. 
But its thoughts and its laws of 
thinking are situated in a region 
of our consciousness that is re- 
moved from that of our intellec- 
tual thinking.) 


The “Surprise” of Course 

For the first illustration of this 
statement, let us take the begin- 
ning of the Andante from Haydn’s 
“Surprise” Symphony. During my 
years of teaching in schools I have 
repeatedly tried out this piece on 
children and have never failed to 
produce amusement. What takes 
place? We hear a simple, child- 
like, naive melody, first softly, then 
repeated even more softly. Sud- 
denly we are startled by a blow 
that not only surprises, but makes 
us jump. We experience an almost 
physical shock. And then the mu- 











The Composer Jests— Devices 
To Produce Comic Effects 
Are as Numerous as Ingenious 


By Lupwiec Miscu 


sic continues as though nothing 
had happened, quite harmlessly, as 
though innocently asking: “What’s 
wrong?” 

I make it a habit, however, of 
telling the children beforehand that 
Haydn used this strategy to give 
a lesson to certain people who went 
to his concerts merely because it 
was the thing to do, and who 
quietly fell asleep while listening, 
and the children thereupon act out 
this situation. This joke, I think 
needs no further comment. The 
unmotivated blow (which reminds 
us so much of the “scaring” so 
popular with children) is well un- 
derstood. 


“Naughty” Joke? 


Yet this example must be used 
with reservation. In this context 
I also should like to mention the 
finale of Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, where the famous C sharp 
unexpectedly and almost frighten- 
ingly breaks into the “ppp” of the 
serene theme in F. A renowned 
Beethoven biographer, famous for 
his lack of insight, interpreted this 
as a naughty joke, comparable to 
the sticking out of one’s tongue. 
His opinion was soon challenged 
by another researcher who consid- 
ers this C sharp a veritable “sound 
of shock” which, in the middle of 
the prevailing serene mood, opens 
the abyss of quite a different world. 
Let us abandon psychological in- 
terpretations which do not «lead 
anywhere. Of one thing we may be 
sure: in this case we cannot speak 
of a comical effect. For this pas- 
sage which at first seems so sur- 
prising, in contrast to Haydn’s “Sur- 
prise”, turns out to be an organic 


ingredient of the movement. 

A better comparison with 
Haydn’s “Surprise”, although far 
less dramatic, is a place in Beetho- 
ven’s Trio-Serenade, Op. 8. Here 
the piano of the tingling Scherzo, 
twice interrupted by a_ soulful 
Adagio, is broken into by a forte 
chord of the cello where the sec- 
tions divide. The listener cannot 
fail to perceive the boisterous 
mood. But the popular interpre- 
tation of this place as “comic” re- 
sults from an association with an 
extra-musical element. This work 
is a serenade. It begins and ends 
with a little march for the mu- 
sicians who appear by appointment 
in front of the designated house, 
play their piece, and then go off 
again—in a long-established cus- 
tom in southern cities (and par- 
ticularly Vienna) of that era. (See 
“The Barber of Seville”.) In the 
imagination of some hearers, there- 
fore, the Scherzo presented a pic- 
ture something like this: the cellist 
has to use his bow to push aside 
a dog which intrudes on the scene 
and hampers him in his playing. 
So the gay and spirited music con- 
tains a comic element. 


“The Canary” 


When hearing the melody of one 
of Mozart’s “German Dances” for 
orchestra played by the violin and 
piccolo, we are charmed, but upon 
learning that it is called “The 
Canary”, we have to laugh, be- 
cause of the association. 

Hearing Beethoven’s “Rondo 
Capriccioso” without knowing the 
title, “The Rage over the Lost 
Penny”, we cannot fail to recog- 
nize the humorous character, a 


somewhat gross humor, to be sure, 
with a lion’s paw, so-to-speak. But 
I doubt whether it will make us 
laugh. Yet I once was present 
at a Berlin concert when an au- 
dience of 2,000 people could hardly 
refrain from laughing when hear- 
ing this piece and, at its end, broke 
into gales of laughter never before 
heard in the Philharmonic Hall, 
It must be added that the pianist 
was Eugen d’Albert whose interpre- 
tation was incomparable. Yet this 
was not the decisive point—it was 
something else. The listeners could 
read on their programs “The Rage 
over the Lost Penny, vented in a 
Caprice” by Beethoven. This sen- 
tence produces a fantastic asso- 
ciation in the reader’s mind: Bee- 
thoven, known to us as_ the 
Titan, the aloof genius, or what- 
ever other lofty picture we have 
of him in our minds’ eye—this im- 
mortal Beethoven is nearly bursting 
with rage because he cannot find 
a small insignificant coin; he fran- 
tically searches, turns his pockets 
inside out, turns furniture upside 
down—all this can be heard in the 
music, once our imagination is 
started in the right direction. With- 
out this explanation, we would sense 
only the humor of the mood and 
the specifically musical wit of the 
composition. 


Specific Wit 


With a simple example I shall 
try to illustrate what I mean by 
“specific musical wit”. In the 
finale of a Haydn B flat Symphony, 
the main theme disappears for some 
time. Suddenly, quite softly, its 
opening motif returns and—inter- 
rupted several times—makes its 
course through the instrumental 
groups. It is taken up by the first 
violins, and we confidently expect 
the return of the whole theme. It 
actually starts to return but is in- 
terrupted by some forte chords 
from the brasses, and seems to take 
flight (in a 16th-note figure). This 
game is repeated and in a different 
manner we are cheated of the 
theme——it simply won’t return. This 
coda, one example of many, un- 
deniably shows some characteris- 
tics of musical wit—the carefully 
prepared expectation and the amus- 
ing let-down that follows. These 
are characteristics of a jest; they 
amuse us; but I don’t think that 
we would laugh or that we would 
consider it hilarious. The situa- 
tion is lacking in “material”, in the 
intellectually perceptible contents 
which alone make possible a log- 
ical contradiction. 


Pigs and Bassoons 


Genuine comic effects can be 
produced by certain sound colors. 
The bassoon, for instance, has bzen 
called the clown of the orchestra, 
a generalization that is too sweep- 
ing. The bassoon can be a very 
serious instrument, capable of sing- 
ing beautiful cantilenas. But with 
a certain handling, in certain reg- 
isters in staccato jumps or quick 
passages, it sounds definitely funny. 
It has been used for this purpose 
innumerable times. D’Albert, for 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Lewisohn Stadium Concerts 


In Final Four Weeks 


Erica Morini Soloisi 


With Howard Mitchell 


July 2.—Violin playing in the 
grand manner by Erica Morini and 
the musicianly leadership of Howard 
Mitchell, conductor of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, making his 
Stadium debut, highlighted the eve- 
ning’s music making. 

Miss Morini’s performance of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto was truly 
memorable. She brought brilliant vir- 
tuosity, a soaring lyricism, a refined 
sensous beauty of tone, a rhythmic 
“lift? and an inward grace to her 
playing that made this thrice familiar 
concerto sound like a new creation. 
Mr. Mitchell and the members of the 
orchestra gave her splendid support. 
With Leon Pommers at the piano, 
the violinist, responding to the well 
deserved cheers that greeted her at 
the close, added two encores—Cha- 
minade’s Spanish Serenade and the 
Gounod-Sarasate “Faust” Waltz. 

Following the intermission, Mr. 
Mitchell gave further evidence that 
he was a conductor who knew how to 
get what he wanted. While there was 
nothing flamboyantly emotional in his 
conception, or conducting, of Tchai- 
ovsky’s Fifth Symphony, the work 
under his direction unfolded like a 
flower in bloom. Each theme, phrase 
and rhythmic figure sprouted into its 
proper place to form a cohesive and 
beautiful whole. The concert opened 
with a spirited reading of Dvorak’s 
“Carnival” Overture. —R. K. 


Smallens Conducts 
All-Gershwin Program 


July 9.—Amid intermittent showers 
and dark threatening clouds, an audi- 
ence of 10,000 Gershwin devotees 
proved its loyalty and hardihood at 
this concert under Alexander Smal- 
lens. The program was made up of 
“Strike Up the Band”; the Piano Con- 
certo in F; “An American in Paris”; 
the “Rhapsody in Blue”; and excerpts 
from “Porgy and Bess”. 

Especially delightful. were the ex- 
cerpts from “Porgy and Bess”, with 
Leontyne Price and William Warfield 
as soloists, assisted by a chorus. Miss 
Price and Mr. Warfield threw them- 
selves wholeheartedly into the music 
and generated great enthusiasm. They 
combined good showmanship with 
artistry and identification with the 
music they sang. Earl Wild, the piano 
soloist in the concerto and rhapsody, 
played brilliantly. There was nothing 
wrong with his fingers or his power 
to communicate, but he could have 
put more excitement into his perform- 
ances. One missed the spontaneity 
of the singing. The audience ap- 
plauded Mr. Smallens and the artists 
with unmistakable zest. —E. L 


Dubow and Rosen 
Are Stadium Soloists 


July 11—The hit of this concert 
was the Stadium debut of Marilyn 
Dubow, in the Wieniawski Concerto 
No. 2 in D minor. At fourteen, she 
demonstrated enough virtues to stamp 
her as one of the most promising 
young violinists before us today. She 
Played with an instinctive musicality 
that no amount of teaching could give 
her. She had a sweet, warm tone that 
was never forced, and there were dash 
and security to her finger work. Most 
attractive too, was her unassuming 


teen-age manner that is both shy and 
confident. 


August, 1956 


Joel Rosen was the soloist in the 
Brahms Piano Concerto No. 2. 
Though there were stretches of first 
rate playing, an erratic nervousness 
prevailed throughout his performance. 
One might suggest that the combina- 
tion of Brahms plus the vast stadium 
helped to undermine this gifted young 
artist. Placing Miss Dubow at the 
end of a lengthy program was cer- 
tainly unwise. If Liszt’s “Les Prel- 
udes” had to be played, it surely 
should have been last, and the Gold- 
mark Overture “In the Spring” had 
best return to the dusty shelf. But 
Miss Dubow made us forget all that 
came before. —E,. L 


Vichey Sings 
In “Boris” Excerpts 


July 16.—Luben Vichey made an 
excellent impression as Boris in the 
excerpts from “Boris Godunoff” per- 
formed under Thomas Scherman at 
this concert. His is a rich true bass. 
It is a big voice yet capable of deli- 
cate colorings and a wide range of 
expressiveness. The other soloists in 
the “Boris” excerpts were Mignon 
Dunn and Richard Barry. Miss Dunn 
has a pleasant mezzo with good projec- 
tion and nice control. She will benefit 
greatly with continued experience. Mr. 
Barry’s was a raw tenor, full of prom- 
ise. He had confidence, sang on 
pitch, and did not misuse his voice. 
Mr. Scherman gave his soloists per- 
functory support, and tempos were 
constantly rushed. The rest of the 
program consisted of Borodin’s “Po- 
lovtsian Dances” from “Prince Igor”, 
and Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” Suite. 
Here, too, Mr. Scherman was inclined 
to a break-neck pace. —E. L 


Francescatti Scores 


In Three Works 


July 19.—To hold 10,000 people in 
the palm of one’s hand is no mean 
feat. That is what Zino Francescatti 
did—not in one work, but in three. 
Except for the opening Scherzo Ca- 
priccioso, Op. 66, by Dvorak, the 
eminent violinist was soloist through 
the program. Thomas Scherman was 
the self-effacing conductor who saw 
to it that the violinist was given ade- 
quate orchestral support. 

Mr. Francescatti’s first offering was 
the Beethoven Concerto, a work of 
which he is a justly famed interpreter. 
There was a noble eloquence in his 
delivery of the opening movement, 
and a diabolical dexterity in the way 
he tossed off the cadenza. There was 
a haunting bitter-sweet compulsion in 
his singing tone, in his handling of 
the Larghetto, that touched the heart, 
while he made the final Rondo sparkle 
like a many-faceted jewel. 

The violinist displayed a similar 
stylistic comprehension in his playing 
of the Mozart Concerto in D (K. 218). 
He wound up the program with Saint- 
Saéns’ Introduction and Rondo Ca- 
priccioso. The performance he gave 
it was as searchingly musical as it 
was brilliantly virtuosic. —R. K. 


Uninsky Soloist 
With Golschmann 


July 25.—A sudden cloudburst 30 
minutes before concert time almost 
washed away this concert. As it was, 
5,000 hardy souls attended. The 
major attraction of the all-Tchaikov- 
sky program was Alexander Uninsky’s 
performance of the B flat minor Piano 


Lois Hunt and 
Leonard Warren 
smile happily at 
the end of their 
rehearsal for the 
concert version of 
**Rigoletto’’ at 
Lewisohn Stadium 
on July 26. Miss 
Hunt was the Gil- 
da; Mr. Warren 


sang the title role. 


Concerto with Vladimir Golschmann 
conducting the orchestra. Mr. Golsch- 
mann refused to be carried away by 
musical heroics, and the result was a 
precise and controlled performance, 
lacking perhaps in pathos and aban- 
don, but pleasing. As the perform- 
ance progressed, Mr. Uninsky played 
with steadily increasing effectiveness. 
Perhaps owing to the _ inclement 
weather, he had trouble at first in ad- 
justing his sonorites. Both in lucidity 
and balance his playing of the second 
and third movements was more per- 
suasive than it had been in the first, 
and the audience gave him a rousing 
ovation at the close. Mr. Golschmann 
and the orchestra also performed the 
Overture “1812” and the Symphony 
No. 6 —E. L. 


Leonard Warren Heard 
In Rigoletto 


July 26.—The next-to-the-last con- 
cert of the season was devoted to a 
performance in concert form of 
Verdi's “Rigoletto,” with Leonard 
Warren, as Rigoletto, making his first 
appearance at the Stadium. The assist- 
ing principals were Lois Hunt, singing 
Gilda for the first time in New York; 
Barry Morell, who sang the Duke for 
the first time anywhere; Nicola 
Moscona as Sparafucile; and Rosalind 
Nadell as Maddalena. The lesser roles 
were sung by William Nahr, tenor; 
Doyle Kent, baritone; and Lloyd 
Harris, bass. 

In many ways, despite the absence 
of scenery, costumes and acting, this 
performance was an ear-opener. Under 
Julius Rudel’s expert and sympathetic 
conducting, orchestral details often 
lost at the opera house were made tel- 
lingly effective, yet at no time did he 
allow the orchestra, even in its most 
dramatic moments, to overshadow the 
singers. 

Mr. Warren was in superb form. 
He sang with dramatic intensity and 
emotional fervor. His poignant cry 
of “Gilda” as he discovers the kidnap- 
ping of his daughter was a soul-searing 
manifestation of despair and anguish. 

Miss Hunt’s singing of Gilda 
showed a keen understanding and 
vocal command of the role. Except 
for some _ metallic-sounding upper 
tones, which may have been caused 
by over-amplification in the sound 
system, she sang the familiar “Caro 
nome” with youthful appeal and 
freshness of voice. Warmth and 
beauty of tone characterized the sing- 
ing of Mr. Morell as the Duke. His 
“La donna e mobile” was delivered 
with captivating insouciance. Mr. 
Moscona’s Sparafucile was excellent. 





Dr. I. W. Schmidt, FPSA 


During the intermission, Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, the Chair- 
man of the Stadium concerts, spoke 
briefly requesting her listeners to send 
in their “request” numbers for next 
season’s programs. To her query as 
to whether “Lighter” programs would 
be preferable in the future, the answer 
from this evening’s estimated audience 
of 9,000 was an emphatic — . 


Other Concerts 


Henri Deering, pianist, was soloist 
on July 3. Howard Mitchell led a 
program on July 6, in which Ray- 
mond Massey was speaker in Cop- 
land’s “A Lincoln Portrait”, and 
Richard Dyer-Bennet sang folk songs. 
W. Frederick Searles conducted the 
King’s Point Glee Club of the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. 

Alfredo Antonini conducted the 
annual Italian Opera Night, on July 7, 
with Eileen Farrell and Beverly Sills, 
sopranos, and Richard Tucker, tenor, 
as soloists. 

Nine members of the New York 
City Ballet, with Maria Tallchief and 
Andre Eglevsky as soloists, appeared 
at the Stadium on July 12. Hugo 
Fiorato conducted. A jazz program, 
with Louis Armstrong and his All- 
Stars and the Dave Brubeck Quartet 
drew a sell-out audience of 21,000. 

On July 18, the soloists were Sam- 
uel Lipman, pianist; Michael Rosen- 
ker, concertmaster of the Stadium 
Symphony; and Paige Brook, first 
flutist. Thomas Scherman was the 
conductor. Cole Porter Night, the first 
such at the Stadium, on July 22, was 
led by Milton Rosenstock, with Doro- 
thy Sarnoff, soprano; Martha Wright, 
mezzo-soprano; Robert Rounseville, 
tenor; and Conrad Thibault, baritone, 
as soloists. The Crane Calder Chorus 
also took part. 

Vladimir Golschmann’s return to 
the Stadium for the first time in five 
years was made on July 23, with 
Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist, and 
Aldo Parisot, cellist, as soloists. The 
ninth annual Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein Night, on July 28, brought the 
season to a close. The program drew 
18,000 people. Salvatore Dell’Isola 
conducted. Soloists were Annamary 
Dickey; soprano; Claramae Turner, 
contralto; William Tabbert, tenor; and 
Jack Russell, baritone. The Crane 
Calder Chorus again took part. 

The 1956 season drew 237,000 per- 
sons for 28 events—4,000 more than 
1955, with 29 performances; and 
13,500 more than 1954, with 28 per- 
formances. 
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H. C. Robbins Landon 
Edits Mozart Mass 


A noteworthy contribution to the 
Mozart year is the publication for the 
first time of the Urtext of Mozart’s 
great Mass in C minor, K. 427 (417a) 
in an edition by H. C. Robbins Lan- 
don, by C. F. Peters. This vitally 
important edition is available in full 
orchestral score, in piano score (with 
the piano reduction by Josef Nebois), 
and in pocket score form in the Edi- 
tion Eulenburg (No. 983), which is 
also issued by Peters. Not only to 
conductors and performers, but to all 
true Mozarteans, this painstaking edi- 
tion of what Mozart actually wrote, 
with every typographical correction 
or supplemental touch clearly indi- 
cated, will prove fascinating, and 
should inspire performance of this 
musical torso as Mozart left it. 


Thanksgiving for Marriage 


The story of this magnificent music 
is both complicated and highly ab- 
sorbing. Mozart conceived this Mass 
as a sort of act of thanksgiving for 
his marriage with Constanze, and in 
a letter to his father written on Jan. 4, 
1783, he said: “I made the promise 
in my heart of hearts and hope to be 
able to keep it. . . . The score of half 
a mass, which is still lying here wait- 
ing to be finished, is the best proof 
that I really made the promise.” A 
year after he began work on this 
Mass, Mozart at last took his wife for 
a long-promised visit to Salzburg, with 
the music still unfinished. The Mass 
was performed in the Peterskirche in 
Salzburg in August, 1783, with Con- 
stanze singing one of the soprano 
parts. 

Since the score was incomplete, we 
face the question of how Mozart 
solved the problem of performing it. 
As Mr. Robbins Landon points out, 
“it is unthinkable that Mozart... 
could or would have performed an 
incomplete Mass in a Roman Catho- 
lic church.” The most probable as- 
sumption is that he used movements 
from earlier masses to complete it, but 
this, asserts Mr. Robbins Landon, 
“must have been a dreadful compro- 
mise, for there is hardly anything in 
Mozart’s earlier, and often conven- 
tional or even superficial, church 
music which compares in emotional 
scope and musical maturity to the 
present work.” Two years later, in 
Vienna, Mozart used the music of the 
Kyrie and Gloria, adding two new 
arias and “a kind of cadenza” for the 
end of the fugue of the Cum Sancto 
Spiritu, for the oratorio “Davidde 
Penitente”, which he had been com- 
missioned to write. This was per- 
formed in 1785. 


One Hundred Years’ Neglect 


The truncated Mass in C minor was 
neglected for over a hundred years, 
until the beginning of our own cen- 
tury, when Alois Schmitt with the as- 
sistance of Ernst Lewicki prepared a 
new practical edition, completing the 
Mass by using various movements 
from Mozart's earlier church music, 
as Mozart himself presumably had 
done. This was first performed in 
Dresden in 1901 and has since been 
given throughout the world. Mr. 
Robbins Landon does full justice to 
Schmitt, emphasizing that the present 
popularity of the Mass in C minor 
“is entirely due to his valiant efforts, 
and Mozart scholars and lovers of 
music must be eternally grateful to 
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him for having restored such a mas- 
terpiece to the permanent repertoire.” 

He feels, however, that “we cannot 
accept his completion of the missing 
Credo movements, even if we might 
tolerate the use of the Kyrie music 
for the Agnus.” When the publisher, 
Johann Anton André inquired about 
the autograph of the Mass in C minor 
in 1800, Constanze wrote to him to 
make inquiries at Salzburg. After he 
had located it, he discovered that it 
was incomplete. It contained the 
Kyrie, the whole of the Gloria, the 
Sanctus (except for one of the cho- 
ruses in the Osanna), and the Bene- 
dictus. But only the “Credo in unum 
Deum” and the “Incarnatus” of the 
Credo were to be found. Mozart had 
completed the former except for some 
wind and string passages; and he had 
completed the soprano solo, the three 
obbligato woodwind and the basso 
continuo parts, and the opening and 
closing ritornelli of the Incarnatus. 
The rest of the Credo and all of the 
Agnus were missing. 


Autograph Parts Disappear 


André issued the extant sections in 
score exactly as he found them, in 
1840. This was especially fortunate, 
since parts of the autograph had al- 
ready disappeared before it was 
placed in the Berlin State Library. 
Today, the autograph is supposed to 
be in “an Eastern country”, which is 
the editor’s tactful way of saying 
Russia. 

Mr. Robbins Landon has based his 
edition on the first edition in score 
by André of 1840 and the score pub- 
lished in the Mozart Gesamtausgabe 
in 1882, edited by the famous Bach 
scholar Philipp Spitta. He points out 
that one of the fragments used by 
Schmitt was not by Mozart at all but 
by Ernst Eberlin, and that although 
this is “of a high artistic caliber, we 
really cannot continue to play as Mo- 
zart a Crucifixus by another com- 
poser.” Schmitt also made cuts in the 
Laudamus and in the Et Incarnatus. 
But Mr. Robbins Landon is scrupu- 
lously fair in praising him for his 
work on the Sanctus. He writes in 
his introduction that Schmitt’s recon- 
struction of the second chorus in both 
Sanctus and Osanna is “on the whole 
brilliant”, and he has used Schmitt’s 
edition as a working basis here, intro- 
ducing improvements in Schmitt's 
part-writing. The notes to the textual 
revision are a deeply impressive re- 
minder of the care with which Mr. 
Robbins Landon has undertaken his 
task. His properest reward will be 
widespread performances of this edi- 
tion. —Robert Sabin 


J. W. Edwards Issues 
Complete Mozart Works 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—J. W. Edwards, 
Publisher, Inc., has announced the 
completion of the 40-volume edition 
of the Complete Works of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart. The edition makes 
available many works which have 
been out of print for more than 20 
years. The Edwards edition, the first 
to be printed in America, is a reissue 
of the Breitkopf and Hiartel edition 
printed from 1877 to 1883. A few 
works were added to this German 
edition in 1905. The first four vol- 
umes of the Edwards edition were 
edited by Alfred Einstein. On his 
death in 1953, Hans David of the 
University of Michigan School of 
Music took over the project. Bernard 





E. Wilson of the University of Michi- 
gan Library completed the major part 
of the editing. The 15,050-page edi- 
tion contains many corrections in 
dates, titles and places of composi- 
tion, as well as the addition of new 
K6échel numbers. Minor corrections 
in music were made by Mr. Einstein. 


Balanchine Work 
In Labanotation 


The publication in Labanotation of 
George Balanchine’s “Dance of the 
Little Swans” (Pas de Neuf) from his 
version of the second act of “Swan 
Lake”, with verbal descriptions of 
each measure of the choreography to 
help those who have not yet mastered 
Labanotation, will delight everyone 
who feels, as I do, that this system of 
notation wil become of incalculable 
benefit to the dance. 

Since this is the first example of 
Balanchine choreography to be pub- 
lished in Labanotation, he has written 
an introductory note, pointing out that 
this pas de neuf “can be particularly 
valuable to teachers in the prepara- 
tion of students working in the classi- 
cal medium.” He includes a charm- 
ing description of the emotional back- 
ground of this episode. In the origi- 
nal “Swan Lake” this music was part 
of Act IV, but Mr. Balanchine inter- 
polated it into Act II. His choreogra- 
phy was first performed by the New 
York City Ballet on Nov. 20, 1951, 
and immediately won the affections 
of the ballet public. 

Let us hope that this great chore- 
ographer is correct in writing: “I be- 
lieve we are on the threshold of a new 
era during which time all dancers will 
learn to read complete notation of 
dance movement from the printed 
score.” This “Dance of the Little 
Swans” is published by M. Witmark. 

From Presser comes a set of Ten 
Dances in Labanotation by Nadia 
Chilkovsky, with illustrations by Nich- 
olas Nahumck. They are designed 
for notation students of all ages who 
have mastered the basic symbols 
taught in elementary courses of Laba- 
notation. Miss Chilkovsky’s selection 
of music could have been more fe- 
licitous, but the dances appear to be 
simple in style and well adapted to 
sight-reading as well as study. The 
illustrations are superfluous. Dance 
scores, like musical scores, need no 
embellishments. —Robert Sabin 


An Introduction 
To Morris Dances 


An Introduction to the Morris 
Dances of England, made up of six 
dances from “The Morris Book” by 
Cecil J. Sharp, with an explanatory 
preface and diagrams illustrating steps 
has been edited by Douglas Kennedy 
for Novello (H. W. Gray). It pro- 
vides excellent material for English 
folk dance enthusiasts who are just 
beginning to discover the riches of 
that field. —R. S. 


Epstein Writes Duo 
For Oboe and Piano 
Alvin L. Epstein’s Duo for Oboe 


and Piano is a compact, well-con- 
structed piece that strengthens a dis- 


sonant harmonic texture by thorough- 
going contrapuntal treatment. The 
perky theme which opens the work is 
well adapted to the oboe, and the com- 
poser puts it through a series of in- 
genious paces, being careful to achieve 
variety through changes of tempo and 
treatment in the middle section. The 
constant changes of meter in this 
piece are mannered but fortunately 
do not break the rhythmic continuity, 
This Duo is published by Mercury 
Music Corporation in the Julius Hartt 
Musical Foundation Series. It is 
worth the attention of teachers as well 
as performers. —R. §, 


For Saxophone 


Cavallini, Ernesto: Thirty Caprices, 
Transcribed by Gerardo [Iasilli, in 
Two Volumes. (Also for Oboe), 
(Carl Fischer). 


ANTHEM CONTEST.  Auspices: 
Church of the Ascension, Fifth 
Avenue at 10th Street. A festival 
anthem suitable for Trinity Sunday 
and should be in the contemporary 
spirit, for mixed voices, with organ 
accompaniment (solo passages if 
desired). Award: $100 and publica- 
tion. Deadline: March 1, 1957. 
Address: Secretary, Anthem Con- 
test, 12 West llth St., New York 


Li, a 

BENJAMIN AWARD. _Auspices: 
North Carolina Symphony Society. 
For an orchestral work, not exceed- 
ing ten minutes in length, that is 
“restful” in character. Open to com- 
posers from the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. Award: 
$1,000 and performance. Deadline: 
Dec. 31, 1956. Address: North 
Carolina Symphony Society, Box 
1211, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

CHATHAM SQUARE MUSIC 
SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. Audi- 
tions for scholarships in piano, vio- 
lin, viola, cello, and voice will be 
held at the school on Sept. 21 and 
22, 1956. Open to students under 
age of 25. For further information 
write: Samuel Chotzinoff, Chatham 
Square Music School, 211 Clinton 
St., New York 2, N. Y. 

CONCERT ARTISTS GUILD FALL 
AUDITIONS. Open to violinists 
and pianists under the age of 30. 
Award: presentation at Carnegie 
Recital Hall and eligibility to com- 
pete for a Town Hall recital. For 
further information write: Concert 
Artists Guild, 119 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH OF BEL- 
GIUM CONTEST. Auspices: Bel- 
gian government. Open to compos- 
ers of any nationality. Category 1: 
a work for symphony orchestra. 
Category 2: a work for chamber 
orchestra. Award: cash prizes be- 
ginning with 150,000 Belgian 
francs. Deadline: March 1, 1957. 
Address: Direction Genérale, Con- 
cours Musical International Reine 
Elisabeth de Belgique, Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, 11 rue Baron Horta, 
Brussels. 

Philip M. Slates, of Nashville, 


SII UINN MNT A 
= First Performances in New York 2 
= Radio Opera 2 
= Kastle, Leonard: “The Swing” (National Broadcasting Company “Home” F 
= program, June 11) 2 
= 2 
= Band Music 2 

James, Philip: “Fanfare and Ceremonial” (Guggenheim Concerts, June 20) = 

Persichetti, Vincent: Sixth Symphony, Op. 69 (Guggenheim Concerts, Aug. 2) 2 

Concerto 2 
= Milhaud, Darius: Fifth Piano Concerto (Stadium Concerts, June 25) 2 
= 2 
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Tenn., has been named the winner 
of the fifth annual competition, spon- 
sored by Ohio University, for a new 
American chamber _ opera _ titled 
“Double Bill”. The work was given 
at the university on July 26. 
Friedrich Doppelbauer, of Wels, 
Austria, has been awarded the first 
prize for his Sonatine at the interna- 
tional organ competition at Haarlem. 
Carl Eppert’s “Rondo Dramatique”, 
for violin, cello, and piano, is the 
winning composition in the May 
West Owen Competition for Patrons 
and Patronesses of Delta Omicron. 
Edward Diemente, of Hartford, 
Conn., and a native of Cranston, 
R. I., was awarded both first prize 
($300) and second prize ($100) in the 
Wassili Leps Composition Contest 
sponsored by the department of 





“The Prince of the Pagodas”, a 
three-act ballet, has been written by 
Benjamin Britten and will receive its 
first performance on Sept. 19 by the 
Sadler Wells Ballet at Covent Gar- 
den. The choreographer will be John 
Cranko. 

Carlos Chavez will again be mak- 
ing a visit to the United States, dur- 
ing the 1956-57 season. His itinerary 
includes New Orleans, Cleveland, and 
Cincinnati. Performances of his Third 
Symphony will probably be included 
in his programs. 

Benjamin Lees has entered into an 
exclusive agreement with Boosey and 
Hawkes, whereby all works at present 
unpublished or yet to be written will 
be included in the Boosey and Hawkes 
catalogue. 

The United States premiere of a 
lyric suite, “Disguised God”. by Lars- 
Erik Larsson was performed on July 
10 by the Drake University summer 
festival orchestra, band, and chorus. 
The conductor was Thor Johnson, 
who was on the Drake campus as 
guest conductor and lecturer for the 
Drake Music Camp and the band- 
orchestra workshop. 

Stanley Hollingsworth’s opera “La 
Madre” received its first European 
performance on July 3 in a concert 
given at the American Academy in 
Rome. 

The Mexican composer. Julian 
Carrillo, inventor of the “13th-tone” 
system in music, conducted the 
Guanajuato Symphony in a perform- 
ance of his Symphony No. 1 on March 
27 in Guanajuato, Mexico. Mr. Car- 
rillo also appeared in Mexico City 
with the National Symphony to con- 
7 his “Sinfonia Atonal” on June 


UNESCO has awarded a travel 
fellowship to the young Mexican com- 
poser Carlos Jimenez Mabarak, who 
has achieved outstanding success with 
his scores for the Ballet Mexicano. 
Mr. Mabarak will visit Paris, Vienna, 
Saizburg, and Rome in the course of 
his European studies. 

The Julius Hartt Musical Founda- 


tion has invited Grant Fletcher to. 


participate in the ninth annual Insti- 
tute’ of American Contemporary 
Music, in December. A number of 
Mr. Fletcher’s scores for orchestra, 
ensembles, and soloists will be per- 
formed, and he is to be one of the 
featured composers at the festival 
symposium. 

The first radio performance of 
Leon Lewis’ “Romance of Hora”, 
Part III of “Israeli Suite”, was given 
on the Telephone Hour on Aug. 6. 
The work was conducted by Donald 
Voorhees. 

Leonard Bernstein’s “Trouble in 
Tahiti”, translated into German by 


August, 1956 


Composers Corner 


music at Brown University. 

Lazar Weiner is the winner of the 
Jacob Weinberg Synagogue Composi- 
tion Prize for 1956, awarded by the 
Hebrew Union School of Sacred 
Music, New York City, for his “Ashre 
Haish, Psalm I”. 

Three teen-age musicians, heard 
last spring on the annual Radio Sta- 
tion WQXR (New York City) broad- 
cast series “Musical Talent in Our 
Schools”, have been chosen as soloists 
with orchestras next season. Doris 
Allen, violinist, will perform with 
Wilfred Pelletier and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony at a Young 
People’s Concert in Carnegie Hall. 
Lois Carole Pachucki and Michael 
Wagman, both pianists, will be solo- 
ists with the Little Orchestra Society, 
under Thomas Scherman. 


Robert Klein, recently received its 
German premiere, at the Cologne 
Opera. 


Peninsula Festival 


Lists Six Premieres 


Fish Creek, Wis.—Six premieres 
will be offered during the fourth an- 
nual Peninsula Music Festival, to be 
held at Gibraltar Auditorium here 
from Aug. 11 to 26. The festival is 
directed by Thor Johnson, who estab- 
lished it in 1953 with the Peninsula 
ag Association of Door County, 

is. 

The premieres include two Euro- 
pean works not previously performed 
in the United States—‘“Aquarium”, 
by René Defossez, of Belgium, and 
Little Suite, by Dag Wirén, of Swe- 
den. The other four new works were 
commissioned from American com- 
posers by Mr. Johnson for the 1956 
festival. They are Richard Cum- 
ming’s “The Crowne”, song cycle for 
bass and orchestra; Uno Nyman’s 
“A Northern Rhapsody”; Verne Rey- 
nolds’ “Music for Chamber Orches- 
tra”; and Grant Fletcher’s “Two Or- 
chestral Pieces, Wintare and Su- 
mare”. 

Festival soloists include Lois Mar- 
shall, soprano; Donald Gramm, bass; 
Isidore Cohen, violinist; Erik Kahl- 
son and Edward Ormond, violists; 
John Ehrlich, cellist; William Dopp- 
man and Mayne Miller, pianists. 

Four concerts will be given in each 
of the two weeks by the orchestras, 
with an extra program for young 
people. 


City Opera To Open 
With Offenbach Work 


The New York City Opera will 
open its fall season at the City Center 
with a new production of Offenbach’s 
“Orpheus in the Underworld”, on 
Sept. 20. The season has been ex- 
tended to seven weeks in a repertory 
enlarged to 11 productions. Dates of 
first performances of other produc- 
tions are “La Traviata”, Sept. 22; 
“Mignon”, Sept. 25; Carlisle Floyd’s 
“Susannah”, Sept. 27; “Fledermaus”, 
Sept. 29; “Carmen”, Oct. 6 matinee; 
Frank Martin’s “The Tempest”, Oct. 
11; “La Bohéme”, Oct. 14; Carl 
Orff’s “The Moon” and Stravinsky's 
“Histoire du Soldat”, Oct. 16; “Rigo- 
letto”, Nov. 1. The season will end 
on Nov. 4. 

Some of the casting, which Erich 
Leinsdorf, director of the company, 
hopes to keep intact for all perform- 
ances of a production, is as follows: 
“Orpheus in the Underworld” will 
have Jon Crain in the title role, Sylvia 


StahIman as Eurydice, Norman Kelley 
as Pluto, Mariquita Moll as Venus; 
and Brenda Lewis as Public Opinion. 

Frances Bible will be Mignon in 
the Thomas opera, with Beverly Sills 
as Philine and Richard Verreau as 
Wilhelm Meister. Phyllis Curtin will 
have the title role in “Susannah”, with 
Jon Crain as her brother and Norman 
Treigle as an evangelist. 

“The Tempest” will present Ken- 
neth Smith as Prospero, Richard 
Humphrey as Caliban, Priscilla Gil- 
lette as Miranda, Donald Gramm as 
Gonzalo, and Raimonda Orselli danc- 
ing the part of Ariel. In “The Moon” 
will be Norman Kelley, Donald 
Gramm, Richard Wentworth, Michael 
Pollock, Joshua Hecht, and Norman 
Treigle. 

In “Fledermaus” the principal sing- 
ers will be Beverly Sills, Jon Crain, 
Lois Hunt, Gregory Millar, Frances 
Bible, and Donald Gramm; in “La 
Bohéme”, Sarah Fleming, Beverly 
Bower, Barry Morrell, and Cornell 
MacNeil. Frances Yeend will appear 
as Violetta in “La Traviata”, with 
Barry Morrell and Cornell MacNeil. 

Gloria Lane heads the cast of 
“Carmen”, with Adele Addison, Rich- 
ard Cassilly and Norman Treigle 
among her colleagues. Cornell Mac- 
Neil will sing the title role of “Rigo- 
letto”, with Sylvia Stahlman as Gilda, 
Barry Morell as the Duke, Richard 
Humphrey as Sparafucile, and Mignon 
Dunn as Maddalena. 


Casts Announced 
For Chicago Opera 


Chicago.—Lyric Opera of Chicago 
will be the permanent name of Chi- 
cago’s opera company. This name has 
been legally adopted and will replace 
the temporary name, Opera Theater 
Association. The new organization is 
the successor to the Lyric Theater of 
Chicago, which has been dissolved as 
a corporate entity. 

Casts have recently been announced 
for the operas to be given this coming 
season, which opens on Oct. 10 with 
“The Girl of the Golden West”, with 
Eleanor Steber and Mario Del 
Monaco. 

Other opera casts are as follows: 
“Die Walkiire”, with Inge Borkh, 
Birgit Nilsson, and Ludwig Suthaus; 
“Don Giovanni”, with Miss Steber, 


Nicola Rossi-Lemini; and Leopold 
Simoneau; “Tosca”, with Renata 
Tebaldi, Tito Gobbi, and Jussi 


Bjoerling; “La Forza del Destino”, 
with Miss Tebaldi, Richard Tucker, 
Giulietta Simionato, and Ettore Bas- 
tianini; 

“Andrea Chenier”, with Miss Steber, 
Mr. Gobbi, and Mr. Del Monaco; “Il 
Trovatore”, with Anita Cerquetti, Mr. 
Bastianini, and Mr. Bjoerling; “Sal- 
ome”, with Inge Borkh, Ramon Vinay, 
and Alexander Welitsch; “La Travi- 
ata”, with Miss Steber, Mr. Simoneau, 
and Mr. Bastianini; “La Bohéme”, 
with Miss Tebaldi, Mr. Bjoerling, and 
Mr. Bastianini; and “The Barber of 
Seville”, with Miss Simionato, Mr. 
Simoneau, Mr. Gobbi, Mr. Rossi- 
Lemeni, and Carlo Badioli. 


Opera Under the Stars 


In Rochester 


Rochester, N. Y. — Rochester’s 
fourth season of Opera Under the 
Stars opened in June, again under the 
direction of Leonard Treash, director 
of the Opera Workshop of the East- 
man School of Music. The series is 
sponsored by a special community 
committee and with the aid of funds 
from the city. It is presented free in 
the Highland Park Bowl, a natural 
amphitheater. 





The first production, “Rigoletto”, 
had Mac Morgan in the title role, 
Bettye Brown as Gilda, Ray DeVoll 
as the Duke, and John McCurdy as 
Sparafucile. “Cosi fan tutte”, given in 
July, had in the cast Claire Watson, 
Charlene Chadwick, Nichlas DiVir- 


‘ gilio, John Peck, and Bettye Brown. 


“Faust” is being staged in August, as 
the last presentation. 


Louisville Group 
Nears 40th Year 


Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville 
Civic Orchestra will celebrate its 40th 
anniversary during the 1956-57 sea- 
son. Founded in 1916, under the 
sponsorship of the YMHA, the 60- 
piete orchestra is Louisville’s oldest 
continuous concert orchestra. It was 
known at various times as the YMHA 
Symphony, the Louisville Symphony, 
and the USO Symphony. Joseph 
Horvath is the present conductor; 
Morris Simon, the manager. Pre- 
vious conductors have been Lawrence 
Fitzmayer, Howard Koch, Paul Held, 
the late Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, and 
Jay W. Fay. 


Koner Premiere 
For Dance Series 


New London, Conn.—The ninth 
American Dance Festival at Connecti- 
cut College will be held Aug. 16 
through 19. Taking part in the five 
programs will be Jose Limon and 
company, including Lucas Hoving, 
Betty Jones, Ruth Currier, and Lavina 
Nielsen, with Pauline Koner as guest 
artist; Anna Sokolow and company; 
Alwin Nikolais and company; Birgit 
Akesson; Margaret Dietz; and Doris 
Humphrey’s repertory class. Pauline 
Koner and a group will give the first 
performance of “The Shining Dark”, 
which Miss Koner has choreographed 
to music by Leon Kirchner. 


Brooklyn Philharmonia 
Plans Five Concerts 


The Brooklyn Philharmonia, di- 
rected by Siegfried Landau, will play 
five major concerts in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music during the 1956- 
57 season, on Nov. 8, Dec. 6, Jan. 
9, Feb. 14, and March 9. It will also 
give three Saturday afternoon con- 
certs for young people, with Dorothy 
White, singer and pianist, as nar- 
rator. 


Bloomer Leaves 
Arts Foundation 


Millard J. Bloomer, Jr., has re- 
signed as president, founder member, 
and member of the board of trustees 
of the National Arts Foundation, an 
organization of which Carleton Smith 
is general director. 


La Scala and Vienna 
In Opera Pact 


Vienna.—The Vienna State Opera 
and La Scala of Milan have com- 
pleted a three-year co-operative agree- 
ment by which the exchange of con- 
ductors, singers, producers, stage 
settings, and technicians will be made 
possible. 


Voice of Firestone 
Cited by Clubwomen 


The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which includes over 
15,000 organizations, has voted the 
“Voice of Firestone” as the most en- 
tertaining program on radio. 
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“And at the Piano”—The Forgotten Man 


HO is the indispensable, 

Number One “Also Ran” of 

the music profession? The 
accompanist, of course! 

Why should any pianist, of his 
own volition, want to be an “also 
ran”? Why? Because of the un- 
quenchable urge to accompany, 
for which we thank the powers- 
that-be. Then where is the neces- 
sary training to bring that urge into 
artistic being? 

It is a commonly acknowledged 
fact that the conservatories and 
university music departments ig- 
nore completely the challenge of 
training the potential accompanist. 
It is reasonable to believe that the 
lack of training has been due to the 
old belief that there is a sort of 
mystical sixth sense involved, and 
either one accompanies because of 
the possession of it, or one doesn’t 
for the lack of it. 

An example of a student who 

wants to become an accompanist 
might run like this: He will major 
in piano, and accompanying will 
be a sideline for him during his 
student days. Perhaps playing for 
a few singers in voice lessons and 


Gibner King, well known New York 
concert accompanist and _ repertoire 
coach, has been associated over a long 
period with many famous artists, includ- 
ing Ezio Pinza, Grace Moore, Gladys 
Swarthout, Giuseppe de Luca, Winifred 
Cecil, and Margaret Harshaw. 


By GiBNeER KING 
(As told to Frank Milburn) 


in student recitals will be all of his 
experience. There will be chamber 
music classes in most schools that 
certainly offer valuable training to 
him, but there are many more 
aspects to the art of accompanying 
the voice which chamber music 
training cannot, and does not, 
teach. Thus his meager aid in ac- 
companying the voice is confined 
to perhaps a few helpful words 
from his piano teacher, who has 
doubtless never seriously accom- 
panied, or from the singing teach- 
er, whose prime interest is the 
voice, and not the problems of the 
accompaniment. 

Last year I was asked by the 
Turtle Bay Music School in New 
York City to teach a course in the 
accompaniment of singing. To pre- 
sent this course was the idea of 
Eleanor Stanley White, director of 
the school, who has long been dis- 
tressed about the shocking lack of 
good accompanists. Neither she 
nor I could understand why music 
schools have so completely ignored 
specific training courses in this, for 
it is a subject that can be tangibly 
taught. Thus Miss White and I 
felt that this course might serve as 
a anise service in the field of 
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| ordinate position. 


| ence and efficiency. 


—Musical America | 


| demand, finer 


music education, and also help to 
conquer some of the problems that 
face the young accompanist as he 
enters his professional career. The 
course at Turtle Bay has been 
bluntly honest about these matters, 
but always with the advice that the 
best weapon in the battle is In- 
creased Proficiency. 

I would, first of all, like to regis- 
ter my Own vigorous protest against 
that ancient fallacy that a solo 
pianist who has not been able to 
compete in his field can then turn 
to accompanying, with the foolish 
solace that that at least provides 
an outlet for his pianistic training. 
Such a disappointed pianist never 
yet made a first rate accompanist. 
The chief differences between the 
solo pianist and the accompanist, 
in matters of approach, projection 
and independence of feeling, surely 
are all too well understood to dis- 
cuss here. 


Complex Problems 


The young pianist who elects to 
become a professional accompanist 
will find himself in a world of 
many complex problems. Usually 
he has to find out the hard way that 
he is woefully unprepared for his 
profession, and that his knowledge 
of its qualifications and its skills 
has been neglected in his musical 
education. Then, as his career pro- 


. gresses, he will discover that mere 


accompanying is not enough. He 
will also find that the accompanist 
is not generally recognized in his 
own right as a professional artist 
and too often considered in a sub- 
Nor is the ac- 
companist usually recognized by 
the press. Most often his name ap- 
pears, if at all, at the end of a 
review with the remark that he 
played ably or capably. 

Whenever I read of the “able 
accompanist”, I picture a man who 
can make his own way to the piano, 
and then sit up straight in his chair. 
Finally, and probably to his amaze- 
ment, he will discover that accom- 
panists are notoriously underpaid. 
No matter how great a career an 
accompanist may have, there is, 
economically, a figurative stone 
wall, beyond which he may not 
pass, regardless of years of experi- 
Maturity in an 
accompanist is never paid for. 
Many are the singers who have 
lamented about never getting any 
fidelity from accompanists. Well, 
there usually is a good reason. 
Fidelity can only be commanded— 
never demanded. 


Improving Status 


Now what can be done to better 
these conditions? How can the 
young accompanist rise above 
them? The answer to the first ques- 
tion might be: Through the ranks 
generally, a more consistent high 
level of performance, which auto- 
matically can command, and then 
recognition and 
higher remuneration. The second 
question can be answered more 
easily. If the accompanist is also 





Gibner King 


able to coach, he can thus supple- 
ment his income to an adequate 
level. 

Turning now to the qualifica- 
tions of the accompanist, he must 
be pre-eminently interested in the 
singer’s performance with the best 
possible support of that perform- 
ance. I wonder how many people 
realize that no matter how inspired 
a singer’s performance may be, the 
over-all performance is no better 
than its accompaniment. The good 
accompanist is and must always be 
the singer’s partner. The only ac- 
companists who have surmounted 
the manifold difficulties of their 
profession are those who love the 
song literature with the same fer- 
vent emotion as the singer, and 
understand the variety of stvlistic 
differences inherent in that litera- 
ture. In fact, I am sure that it is 
the consuming love of that litera- 
ture which goads a young pianist 
into the ranks of accompanists. 
Sensitive Feeling 

Unquestionably, to become a 
good accompanist, one must have 
a highly sensitive feeling for col- 
laboration; the musician who iso- 
lates himself completely in what 
he alone is performing, has no 
place among accompanists. It is 
an absolute necessity for the ac- 
companist to be equipped with a 
high degree of linguistic knowl- 
edge. The accompanist must under- 
stand the meaning of the song’s 
lyrics just as well as the singer, or 
else the collaboration is very in- 
complete. For the accompanist’s 
own salvation, income-wise, he 
must have the ability to correct 
pronunciation and keep interpretive 
and stylistic points in order. Singers 
generally have long been in the 
habit of looking to the accompanist 
for such help, and if it is not forth- 
coming, automatically they are put 
to the additional expense of a rep- 
ertoire coach. I can assure you 
that no singer faces this double 
preparatory expense with equanim- 
ity. 

As for the specific training of 
the accompanists, I will use for an 
example my course at Turtle Bay 
last winter. We attempted to sur- 
vey a very broad horizon of the 
repertoire for the voice, naturally 
in relation to the specific demands 
on the accompanist. The classes 
were given in workshop fashion, 
never as lectures only. Each indi- 
vidual had many opportunities to 
perform, and occasionally singers 
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were provided to act as “guinea 
igs” for the accompanists. In all 
the classes the point first empha- 
sized was the understanding of the 
lyrics. If the order of creation of 
asong is, first the lyrics, and out of 
the inspiration from those lyrics, 
the musical setting, then, patently, 
the order of re-creation of that 
song must be the same on the part 
of the performers. 

For teaching purposes I divided 
the repertoire into eight categories, 
each dealing with a certain demand 
upon the piano accompaniment. 
The number of sessions spent upon 
each category was determined by 
the importance of that segment of 
music in the average recital pro- 
gram, and also the degree of diffi- 
culty therein, to the pianist. My 
list of categories was as follows: 


1. The simple classic melody, 
where the accompanist is almost to- 
tally subservient to the singer. 

2. The classic operatic aria. Here 
the piano part must approximate the 
orchestral sound, within the strict 
limitations of the classic orchestra. 

3. Accompaniments that are liter- 
ally chamber music playing, as is best 
epitomized in the songs of Schumann 
and Fauré. 

4. Accompaniments unquestionably 
conceived by the composer in terms 
of orchestral color, but written accu- 
rately for the keyboard, to wit: the 
larger songs of Richard Strauss, Hugo 
Wolf and certain of the 19th-century 
French and Russian writers. 

5. The standard operatic score. 
Herein is the problem of encompass- 
ing the color of the orchestra, through 
the standard piano reductions. 

6. Oratorio. Here the problem dif- 
fers from that of Number 5 chiefly 
stylistically. 


7. Impressionism, with its unique 
demands of nuance from the key- 
board. 

8. Contemporary music. 

A list of works in each category 
was presented two weeks in advance 
of each class. I did not assign spe- 
cific works to each student, hoping 
thereby to stimulate in each one a 
curiosity to investigate the entire list 
as far as possible. I contend that 
the pleasure of music making is the 
prime motivating power of the ac- 
companist, and the joy of discovering 
the highways and byways of reper- 
toire is essential to his make-up. 
Knowing a wide horizon of repertoire 
has an additional value. One is 
equipped to make repertoire sugges- 
tions for program building, because 
singers generally are curiously not 
very adventurous in discovering new 
material for themselves. 


Plans to Specialize 

This coming season, I plan to spe- 
cialize in certain portions of the 
literature, and also have the class 
members bring in prepared perform- 
ances with their own singers. Inci- 
dentally, all the classes were open to 
interested auditors. 

Now, the young accompanist who 
reads this probably will shake his 
head and wonder how any one person 
can possibly learn a large repertoire 
with all the stylistic demands, plus 
several foreign languages! I can only 
say that it is not easy, and that it 
takes the combined patience of all the 
saints; but little by little, one spoon- 
ful at a time, it can be done. And 
ultimately one can hope to break 
through that “stone wall” of which I 
spoke earlier, and thus be well on the 
way to a respected and respectable 
career. Remember always that it can 
be fun, it must be fun, and in spite 
of all the pitfalls and endless require- 
ments, it does bring its own peculiar 
and tremendous rewards. 


Pops and Opera Workshop 
Highlight Cleveland Summer 


Cleveland.—The summer in Cleve- 
land, musically speaking, consists of 
the Pop Concerts and the Opera 
Workshop at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music. 

The Pops, sponsored by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, have enjoyed in their 
first month of operation, the finest 
attendance since the concerts were 
Inaugurated by Rudolph Ringwall in 
1938. Louis Lane is directing the con- 
certs for his fifth summer. Attendance 
for July has been approximately 30,- 
000, which is nearly one-third ahead 
of last year’s very satisfactory season. 

Two new “nights” were inaugu- 
rated by Mr. Lane and Pops manager 
George H. L. Smith: A Gilbert & 
Sullivan Night and a Ballet Night. 
Both were successful, the ballet pro- 
gram particularly so, with Maria Tall- 
chief and Andre Eglevsky as the ex- 
pert practitioners of their art. Only 
the patrons towards the rear down- 
stairs of sprawling Public Auditorium 
were disappointed. 

‘Two Gilbert & Sullivan troupers, 
Richard Walker and his wife, Helen 
Roberts, gave a perfectly delightful 
evening's entertainment at the Pops, 
despite antiquated microphones that 
did their utmost to hamper the exqui- 
Site diction of these two singers. 

The largest crowd of recent Pops 
seasons, 7,115, assembled for a 
lengthy night of Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein music. Soloists with Mr. 
Lane, the orchestra and Pops chorus, 
were Beverly Bowers, soprano; Louise 
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Carlyie, mezzo-soprano; William Tab- 
bert, tenor; and John Tyers, baritone. 

A jazz night featured Duke Elling- 
ton and his band of 17. A _ good- 
sized audience appreciated this par- 
ticular brand of music-making. 

The Pops opened with a desultory 
Gershwin night. Virginia MacWatters, 


-soprano, and Norman Atkins, bari- 


tone, were soloists. The Pops chorus 


assisted. The Pops’ most frequent 
soloist, Cleveland pianist Eunice 
Podis, proved once again a great 


artistic success in the Beethoven C 
minor Piano Concerto. Her technique 
was impressive; her projection was 
most successful despite a very bad 
cold. Another pianist, Earl Wild, 
joined the orchestra in a Tchaikovsky 
night. 

For the third summer, Sam Mor- 
genstern has conducted the Opera 
Workshop at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music. He was assisted by Pene- 
lope Draper, Dalcroze instructor, who 
is leaving the school after her work- 
shop assignments. 

This year Mr. Morgenstern and his 
workshop offered complete acts from 
“Faust” (Act IID, “The Marriage of 
Figaro” (Act I), and “La Bohéme” 
(Act IID. This program alternated 
with two evenings of excerpts. Again 
Mr. Morgenstern proved himself an 
excellent teacher who wrings impres- 
sive results out of his student singers. 
The opera acts were offered with 
spirit and _ near-professional _ skill. 
Principals were Jerold Sein, Sheila 


Braidech, Sam Bennett, Robert Grig- 
lak, Leslie Meyer, Elizabeth Unis, 
Mary Lou Snider, Rocco Biscotti. 
Arthur Loesser, pianist, teacher, 
author and critic, is leaving his music 
critic’s post with “The Cleveland 
Press”. He has reviewed music for the 
“Press” since 1938 and is the brother 
of the composer, Frank Loesser. 
The Singers’ Club has appointed 
Frank M. Hruby Jr., 38, as its new 
director. Mr. Hruby replaces Robert 
M. Stofer, church choir director who 
has moved to a new post in Dayton. 
Mr. Hruby is head of the music de- 
partment at University School, a pre- 
paratory school here, and music di- 
rector at Cain Park Theater, a muni- 
cipal outdoor summer theater owned 
by the city of Cleveland Heights. 
The Singers’ Club—a male vocal en- 
semble—is one of Cleveland’s oldest 
musical groups. It is 62 years old. 
—James Frankel 


Cleveland Orchestra 
Has Surplus 


Cleveland.—The Cleveland Orches- 
tra showed a surplus of more than 
$25,000 for the season 1955-1956. 
This is the first annual surplus in four 
years according to officials of the Mu- 
sical Arts Association. 

Principal reasons for this are (1) 
the good financial showing of the 1955 
Pops, (2) the Orchestra Fund drive, 
and (3) the increase in symphony sub- 
scriptions. The summer Pop concerts 
sustained a $9000 deficit in 1955 after 
a severe $35,000 loss in 1954. The 
Orchestra Fund acquired $133,000 or 
$8000 over its $125,000 goal. This is 
the first time in seven years that the 
goal was achieved. However, officials 
are quick to point out that the orches- 
tra still has a deficit of more than 
$60,000. 

The orchestra’s three major sources 
of income are ticket sales, an endow- 
ment fund that yields some $300,000 
income annually and the Orchestra 
Fund. The fund makes up the deficit 
expected each year after income from 
revenue and endowments are esti- 
mated. 

Three new trustees were elected to 
the Musical Arts Assn.: Ernest Man- 
ring, music director for the Cleveland 
public schools; Vernon Stouffer, na- 
tionally-known restaurateur and pres- 
ident of Cleveland’s Northern Ohio 
Opera Assn., and R. Henry Norweb, 
mayor of Bratenahl. 

The Musical Arts also took in three 
new members: Walter Blodgett, cura- 
tor of music at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art; Ward Davenny, director 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
and Howard L. Whittaker, director of 
the Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment. At its annual meeting the as- 
sociation also voted approval of a pen- 
sion system for the orchestra mem- 
bership. 

At its annual trustees’ meeting the 
Cleveland Institute of Music elected 
William C. Treuhaft, prominent civic 
figure, president. He succeeds Mr. 
Frank E. Taplin who has served four 
years. During Mr. Taplin’s adminis- 
tration the school acquired a new di- 
rector, Mr. Davenny, and property 
and funds to build a new school. 

The school, a $1,250,000 structure, 
is expected to be built after zoning 
complications are settled. The loca- 
tion is Cedar Glenn and Murray Hill 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. The Institute 
already has $525,000 for the con- 
struction, needs $700,000 more. 

The Cleveland Music School Set- 
tlement also has a new president, Ed- 
ward F. Meyers, a Cleveland banker. 
He replaces Edward Garfield, grand- 
son of the assassinated President, who 
is retiring after serving 25 years as 
Settlement president. —James Frankel 
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\itripue- New Recordings 





Playful Giant 
Handel: Six Concerti Grossi, Op. 3. 
Boyd Neel Orchestra, Boyd Neel 
conducting. (Harpsichord and Or- 
gan: Thurston Dart). London LL 
1130, $4.98) 
xk 


Like the magnificent but quite dif- 
ferent Concerti Grossi for Strings, Op. 
6, these works make one think of a 
playful giant. Handel writes with the 
looseness, the ease, the informal 
grandeur of a mind to which nothing 
is impossible and to which the great- 
est thoughts and fancies occur, al- 
most as a matter of course. 

The Concerti Grossi, Op. 3, were 
known in past times as the Oboe Con- 
certos, but the title is a misnomer, 
for the oboes are no more prominent 
than other winds and the violins in 
these works. Of especial note in many 
of them is the orchestration. Basil 
Lam, in commenting on the Concerto 
No. 1 of Opus 3 remarks slyly that 
“Scoring like this is far more ‘mod- 
ern’ than is generally recognized and 
shows that Handel was by no means 
bound to the recent view, with which 
he was perhaps unacquainted, that 
his scoring was founded on the prin- 
ciple that a tone-color, once adopted 
at the beginning of a movement, had 
to be retained until its end.” 

The performances are admirable 
throughout. Mr. Neel, like Sir 
Thomas Beecham, is a Handelian to 
the manner born. His orchestra plays 
with both vigor and grace, carried 
along by the buoyant rhythm that 
never deserted this amazing master. 
There is a sort of open-air heartiness 
in this music that makes one breathe 
deeper. —R. S. 


Hungarian Studies 


Bartok: “Microcosmos”. Gyorgy San- 
dor, pianist. (Columbia: SL-229 
$11.98)%%* Edith Farnadi, pianist. 
(Westminster XWN 18182-4 $11.94) 
kik 


The first complete recording of one 
of Bartok’s major works now comes 
to us simultaneously from two sources 
and from two excellent pianists both 
of whom have ties of nationality with 
the composer, and one—Mr. Sandor 
—who was his pupil and friend. “Mi- 
crocosmos” is a series of 153 graded 
pieces for piano in six volumes which 
Bartok composed between 1926 and 
1937. They range from the simplest 
five-finger, one-line melody to the 
most difficult and brilliant of concert 
pieces. Originally conceived as a 
course of instruction for Bartok’s son, 
Peter, the series gradually developed 
into an exhaustive examination of 
piano techniques and also of compo- 
sitional devices and resources. 
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“Microcosmos” can be, and fre- 
quently is, used as a complete piano 
method for students, young or old. It 
is quite different, however, from the 
standard methods books in that it is 
far richer in scholarship, musical in- 
spiration and individuality and mod- 
ern concepts of harmony and coun- 
terpoint than is usually the case. It 
is, in fact, a unique work by a great 
composer whose genius graces and 
transforms the most elementary exer- 
cise, and all of the pieces thus become 
as interesting and valuable to the 
listener as to the performer. Perhaps 
more than anything else of Bartok’s, 
these six volumes reveal the inex- 
haustible freshness and originality of 
his creative imagination. 

It is difficult to make a choice be- 
tween the two recordings since both 
are on a high plane of sympathy with, 
and understanding of, Bartok’s idiom. 
They are therefore very similar, for 
the most part, in execution, though 
it is possible to prefer one perform- 
ance of a given piece over the other 
in several instances. In the early 
books, Miss Farnadi is somewhat 
more resilient and colorful in shaping 
the simple phrases. Mr. Sandor shows 
to better advantage in the more virtu- 
osic pieces, particularly in the well- 
known “From the Diary of a Fly” 
(No. 142) and in the concluding Six 
Dances in Bulgarian Rhythm. In 
general, it might be said that Miss 
Farnadi has a “softer”, more roman- 
tic approach in contrast to Mr. San- 
dor’s crispness and brilliance. The 
Sandor album has extensive, though 
rather floridly written, notes by Jack 
Frederick Kilpatrick and Mr. Sandor. 

—R. E. 


Manfredini Concerti 


Manfredini: 12 Concerti, Op. 3. 
I Musici Virtuosi di Milano; Re- 
nato Biffoli and Giuseppe Magnani, 
solo violins; Dean Eckertsen, con- 
ductor. (Vox DL 242, two discs, 
limited edition, $12.95). 

kkk 


Francesco Maria Manfredini is one 
of the many more or less forgotten 
baroque composers who may well 
owe their resuscitation to recordings. 
Born in Pistoia in the late seventeenth 
century, he studied in Bologna and 
elsewhere, numbering among his 
teachers Giacomo Antonio Perti, a 
celebrated composer in those days. 
After a visit in Munich, where the 
parts to these Concerti, Op. 3, were 
discovered many years later, he re- 
turned to Italy and died about 1748, 
having held various church musical 
posts. His two sons Vincenzo and 
Giuseppe became much more famous 
than their father, and are sometimes 
confused with him. 

Whatever Manfredini’s fate in the 
200 years since his death, no listener 
to these delightful Concerti could fail 
to agree that they are well worth re- 
viving. Dean Eckertsen, young Amer- 
ican conductor who has made an 
intensive study of baroque music, has 
written a highly interesting booklet 
containing not only _ biographical 
notes and a detailed analysis and 
thematic guide to the twelve concer- 
tos, but also a detailed account of 
his preparation of a practical edition 
of the music. As he points out, the 
performance of a largely unknown 
group of baroque compositions en- 
tails “many months of painstaking 
labor filled with a multitude of per- 







plexing problems.” The recording 
bears witness to his taste and thor- 
oughness and the playing is fresh and 
vigorous. —R. S. 


Freighters and Hearts 


Peggy Glanville-Hicks: “Sinfonia 
Pacifica”; Three Gymnopédies. 
Carlos Surinach: “Hollywood Car- 
nival”. M-G-M Chamber Orches- 
tra, Carlos Surinach conducting. 
(M-G-M E 3336, $3.98) 

kkk 


The “Sinfonia Pacifica” was begun 
aboard a freighter in the Southwest 
Pacific in 1952. It contains passages 
of nostalgic sadness and tenderness, 
recreates some of the sea atmosphere 
in the first movement, and is other- 
wise turbulent and aggressive, but less 
impressive musically. It is a stronger 
work than any of the Gymnopédies, 
which rework ideas from among Miss 
Glanville-Hicks’ earliest orchestral 
works, written more than 20 years 
ago. The best of these, the second, 
is plaintive and pastoral in mood. 

- Carlos Surinach’s “Hollywood Car- 
nival”, a chamber suite derived from 
music composed in 1954 for the 
American Heart Association film 
“Pump Trouble”, is very light in mu- 
sical value. But its rhythms are inter- 
esting and the orchestral effects fas- 
cinating. It is scored for flute alter- 
nating with piccolo, clarinet, trumpet, 
double-bass, timpani, piano, and a 
bevy of assorted percussion. The 
works receive fine, sympathetic per- 
formances. —D. B. 


Ballet Music 


Jean Martinon conducts the Johann 
Strauss-Roger Désormiére score for 
Massine’s ballet “Le Beau Danube” 
with great gusto in a performance by 
the London Philharmonic for Lon- 
don (LL 1383)*%%**,. The ballet music 
from Rossini’s “William Tell” com- 
pletes the album. 

Ballet Music from the Opera is 
the title of the stunning album of per- 
formances by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of London under Herbert von 
Karajan issued by Angel (35307) 
kkk, containing the “Dance of the 
Hours” from Ponchielli’s “La Gio- 
conda”; the Venusberg music from 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser”; the ballet 
from Act II of Verdi’s “Aida”; the 
Dance of the Persian Slaves from 
Mussorgsky’s “Khovanchina”; and the 
Polovtsian Dances from  Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor”. A Lautrec reproduc- 
tion enhances the cover. 


Operatic Twins Reissued 


London Records originally issued 
in separate albums Mascagni’s “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” (XLL-990/1) and 
Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” (XLL- 
880/1). Each album required two 
disks, since the opera ran to three 
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Key to Mechanical Ratings 
xkkkkThe very best; wide fre- 
quency range, good bal- 
ance, clarity and separa- 
tion of sounds, no dis- 
tortion, minimum surface 

or tape noise. 

Free from all obvious 
faults, differing only 
slightly from above. 
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sides. The two operas have now begg 
issued in one three-disk album 
(XLLA-40)*%%%, which makes the 
combined works cheaper than when 
bought separately. The highly praiseg 
performances feature Mario Dg 
Monaco as Canio in “Pagliacci” ang 
Turiddu in “Cavalleria Rusticang”, 
Also in the Leoncavallo opera are 
Clara Petrella, as Nedda; Aldo Prot. 
ti, as Silvio; and Afro Poli, as Tonio, 
Alberto Erede conducts. In “Cava. 
leria” are Elena Nicolai, as Santuzza; 
Mr. Protti, as Alfio; Laura Didier, as 


Lola; and Anna Maria Anelli, as 
Mamma Lucia. Franco Ghione cop- 
ducts. 


Records in Brief 


For its debut on Epic records the 
Cleveland Orchestra, under George 
Szell, plays Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 5 and Schubert’s Symphony No, 
8 (“Unfinished”) (Epic LC 3195), 
which can hardly said to be a for- 
tunate choice of repertory consider. 
ing the excellent versions of these 
symphonies available. However, the 
performances are distinguished, if a 
bit on the virtuosic level. 

Ventsislav Yankoff is the piano so- 
loist in Beethoven’s Third Piano Con- 
certo with the NWDR Symphony, 
under Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt (Capi- 








tol P 18002)**%*. The performance 
is routine on both the part of the 
conductor and soloists. Mr. Yankoff 
has no technical difficulties, but his 
interpretation is lacking in imagina- 
tion, particularly in the opening 
phrases of the second movement. 


On this recording of excerpts from 
Wagner’s “Parsifal” (Columbia ML 
5080)*%*% the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, under Eugene Ormandy, plays 
the Prelude, “Transformation Scene”, 
Closing Scene—Act I, “Klingsor's 
Magic Garden”, “Good Friday Mu- 
sic”, and the Closing Scene—Act IIL. 
Except for the Prelude and possibly 
the “Good Friday Music” these ex- 
cerpts from “Parsifal” do not stand 
up well. Mr. Ormandy has done 
some excellent work with Wagner be- 
fore, but “Parsifal” does not seem to 
be a score sympathetic to him. 


Two of the newest additions to the 
Tchaikovsky recorded repertory in- 
clude the Symphony No. 4, performed 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Eugene Ormandy (Columbia ML 
5074)k%k&ek, and the Symphony No. 
5, by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, under Dimitri Mitropou- 
los (Columbia ML 5075)x%*. The 
Fourth Symphony receives a brilliant 
reading and the orchestra imbues the 
score with a lavish color treatment. 
The Fifth does not fare so success- 
fully; the second movement, in par- 
ticular, suffers from mannered phras- 
ing. 

The Tuskegee Institute Choir, Wil- 








kk = Average. 
* = Markedly impaired. In- 
cludes dubbings from 78- 
rpm disks, where musical 
virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 
deficiencies. 
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Former President Harry Truman 
accepts a gift of the complete piano 
works of Mozart, recorded by Wal- 
ter Gieseking for Angel Records, 
from Roger Hall, of Angel Records 


liam L. Dawson, conductor, sings 
15 spirituals on Westminster (WN 
18080)***x*. The mixed chorus, 
sometimes assisted by soloists, per- 
form with admirable ensemble, se- 
renity, and richness of expression. 


Music by Angles, Soler, Freixanet, 
Seixas, and Ferrer are played by 
Felicia Blumental on the piano in 
her second volume devoted to Spanish 
and Portuguese Keyboard Music 
(London LL 1194)%*%*. Half of the 
disk is devoted to Carlos Seixas, 18th- 
century Portuguese composer, who 
was for a while a colleague of Dome- 
nico Scarlatti in Lisbon. His ap- 
pealingly expressive and simple music 
is gracefully recreated by Miss Blu- 
mental. 


The Hollywood String Quartet 
gives a brilliantly intense reading of 
Smetana’s “From My Life” Quartet 
(Capitol P 8331)k*k%e*. It is paired 
with Glazunoff’s Five Novelettes, Op. 


15, seldom played works new to the, 


recorded repertoire. Written in 1888, 
when the composer was 23, the music 
flows glibly along, making pretty 
sounds. Although the sections bear 
such labels as “Alla Spagnuola”, “Ori- 
entale”, “Interludium in modo an- 
tico”, Valse, and “AIl’ Ungherese”, 
the music is securely Russian. Pos- 
sibly useful for ballet purposes. 


Camilla Wicks conveys the poetic 
aspects in the Sibelius Violin Concerto 
(Capital P 8327)k%& in a serene, ac- 
curate interpretation. Co-operation 
between the Symphony Orchestra of 
Radio-Stockholm, conducted by Sixten 
Ehrling, and the violinist is excellent. 
The delicate hues of the orchestration 
are projected with clarity. On the 
reverse side of the disk are lively, 
evocative performances of “The Swan 
of Tuonela” and “The Return of 
Lemminkiinen”, 


In the top rank of Wagner inter- 
pretations is the recording by Paul 
Paray and the Detroit Symphony of 
the “Flying Dutchman” Overture, the 
Good Friday Spell” from “Parsifal”, 
the “Tristan and Isolde” Prelude and 
Love-Death”, and the “Forest Mur- 
murs” from “Siegfried”. The readings 
are exciting, smoothly sustained, and 


lovely in sonorit Mercury MG 
50044)otek, ? r 


Manuel Rosenthal conducts the 
Orchestra of the Paris Opéra in a 
superior reading of Tchaikovsky’s 

» Sleeping Beauty” ballet suite 
a P ee The perform- 
ance has plenty of dash and 1- 
_ rich sound. hy 

¢ BBC Symphony is led by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent in a brilliant, sen- 
suous reading of Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 










August, 1956 


phony No. 5, also distinguished for 
its broad range of tonal power (RCA 
Victor LM 1947)%&*, 


Cool, precise, varicolored versions 
of Franck’s Symphonic Variations and 
Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on a Theme 
of Paganini are given by Monique de 
la Bruchollerie for Capitol (PL 9750) 
kk. Jonel Perlea conducts the Con- 
certs Colonne Orchestra for her. 


Pilar Lopez, sister of the late Ar- 
gentinita, who was seen in this coun- 
try as her partner, now heads her own 
company of Spanish dancers. Their 
castenet playing, heel-work, and sing- 
ing can be heard in a short flamenco 
ballet, “El Cojo Enamorado” (“The 
Enamored Cripple”), expertly accom- 
panied by the Orquesta Sinfonica Es- 
panola of Barcelona. The chore- 
ography is, of course, Miss Lopez’s, 
and the composer, Ernesto Halffter, 
also conducts. A suite of five dances, 
performed in the same fashion occu- 
pies the other side of the disk. Capi- 
tol, P 18003)%%&e*, 


Lush, sonorous, romantic interpre- 
tations of eight Bach transcriptions 
are played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Eugene Ormandy (Co- 
lumbia ML 5065)**x*. The arrang- 
ers include Mr. Ormandy himself, 
William Smith, Harl McDonald, and 


Elgar, and are as good as these things | 
The works include the | 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Air | 


usually are. 


for the G string, Prelude and Fugue 
in C minor, Arioso, “Ach, Gott von 
Himmel sieh darein”, Fugue in G 
minor, Fantasia and Fugue in C 
minor, and “Come, Sweet Death”. 


Bach’s Suites No. 1 and 2 are given | 
superior readings (particularly the lat- 
ter) by Eduard van Beinum and the | 


Amsterdam Concertgebouw. The son- 


ority is sweet and full, the interpreta- | 


tions tasteful and often luminous. 
Hubert Barwahser is the excellent 
flute soloist in the Suite No. 2. (Epic 
LC 3194) 

L’Orchestre des Concerts Lamour- 
eux is conducted by Paul van Kempen 
in hearty, full-bodied, deeply satisfy- 
ing performances of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Mozartiana” (Suite No. 4 in G 
major), and the Serenade in C major. 
(Epic LC 3213)%k* 


Recorded Series 


From UNESCO 


An International ) 
Contemporary Music on Records is 
being sponsored by the International 
Music Council, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion established in 1949 by UNESCO. 
A limited edition on LP’s, to include 
works of leading composers from 
some 30 countries (excluding such 
well-established contemporaries as 
Bartok, Hindemith, Schoenberg, and 
Stravinsky) will be available to sub- 
scribers only. The first record will 
contain Henri Dutilleux’s Symphony 
No. 1 and Petrassi’s “Coro di Morte”. 
The records will be produced by the 
Decca-London associated firm of Du- 
cretet-Thomson in France. 

Other series of records being spon- 
sored by the International Music 
Council include a three-disk Anthol- 
ogy of the Classical Music of India; 
a second World Collection of Re- 
corded Folk Music; and a pair of 
Contemporary Musical Experiments 
series, devoted to new developments 
in the fields of composition and tech- 
nical research. The first records in 
the latter pair of series will be de- 
voted, respectively, to music of Pierre 
Boulez, Karlheinz Stockhausen, Luigi 
Nono, and Anton Webern, and to 
Musique Concréte. 


Anthology of | 
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Corno di Bassetto at 100 


(Continued from page 4) 

“People would compose music skill- 
fully enough if only there were no 
professors in the world. Literature is 
six times as difficult an art technically 
as composition: yet who ever dreams 
of going toa professor to learn how 
to write? 

7 . e 

“Whenever you come to a state- 
ment that Wagner was an operatic 
reformer, and that in this capacity he 
was merely following in the footsteps 
of Gluck, who had anticipated some 
of his most important proposals, you 
may put your book in the waste-paper 
basket, as far as Wagner is con- 
cerned, with perfect confidence.” 

. 7 . 

“It is true that German singers at 
Bayreuth do not know how to sing: 
they shout; and you can see them 
make a vigorous stoop and lift with 
their shoulders, like coal-heavers, 
when they have a difficult note to 
tackle, a pianissimo on any note 
above the stave being impossible to 
them. 

“But this system is nothing like so 
injurious to them as that of many of 
the operatic singers to whom we are 
accustomed. Their voices, it is true, 
get stale and rough; but they last 
astonishingly in that condition; the 
singers themselves are as robust as 
dray horses; and 60 appears to be 
about the prime of their shouting life. 
The thin, worn, shattered voice, with 
its goat-bleat or tremolo, and _ its 
sound as if it had taken to drink and 
wrecked its nerves and constitution, 
all shockingly common here, even 
among quite young singers, is not to 
be heard, as a rule, at Bayreuth. Sing- 
ing there, in fact, is exactly like public 
speaking in England—not a fine art, 
but a means of placing certain ideas 
intelligibly and emphatically before 
the public without any preoccupation 
as to beauty of voice or grace of man- 
ner. 
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speak, effectively 
debated; and the 
exposition of the 
poetic theme has 
all the qualities 
of a good Budget 
speech; but there 
is just about as 
much charm of 
voice and style as 
there is at a con- 
ference of the 
National Liberal 
Federation.” 

“IT am, to tell 
the truth, not 
very fond of Fes- 
tivals It is not 
that the oratorios 
bore me, or even 
the new _ works 
‘composed ex- 
pressly’, the word 
‘expressly’ here 
indicating the 
extra-special dull- 
ness supposed to 
be proper for 
such solemn occasions. These things 
are the inevitable hardships of my 
profession: I face them as the soldier 
faces fire, feeling that it is the heroic 
endurance of them that raises criti- 
cism from a mere trade to a pro- 
fession or calling. But a man is ex- 
pected to have the courage of his own 
profession only. The soldier must 
face cold steel; but he may without 
derogation be afraid of ghosts. The 
doctor who braves fever may blench 
from shipwreck; and the clergyman 
who wars daily against the Prince of 
Darkness is permitted to quit a field 
in which he unexpectedly meets a 
mad bull. The musical critic is 
ready at duty’s call to stand up fear- 
lessly to oratorios, miscellaneous con- 
certs, requiems, and comic operas; 
but it is no part of his bargain to put 
up with the stewards at a provincial 
festival. It is not that these gentlemen 
intend to be uncivil, or are by nature 
more evilly dispositioned than their 
fellow-creatures; but they have no 
manners, no savoir vivre: they are 
unsocially afraid of the public, snob- 
blishly afraid of being mistaken for 
professional attendants, unaccustomed 
to their work (which requires either 


| experience or tact and self-possession), 
| and inflated with a sense of their im- 


| portance 


instead of sobered by a 


| sense of their responsibility.” 


| Spirited young 


. 7 
“By the time I reached Paderew- 
ski’s concert on Tuesday last week, 
his concerto was over, the audience in 
wild enthusiasm, and the pianoforte a 
wreck. Regarded as an immensely 
harmonious | black- 


| smith, who puts a concerto on the 


piano as upon an anvil, and hammers 
it out with an exuberant enjoyment of 
the swing and strength of the pro- 
ceeding, Paderewski is at least ex- 
hilarating; and his hammer-play is not 


without variety, some of it being 
feathery, if not delicate. But his 
| touch, light or heavy, is the touch 


| that hurts; and the glory of his play- 





ing is the glory that attends murder 
on a large scale when impetuously 
done. Besides, the piano is not an 
instrument upon which you can let 
yourself go in this fashion.” 


“As to Madame Patti, I think she 


is never better employed than when 
she is singing her stock ballads. If she 
were a great dramatic artist, I should 
say by all means let her devote her- 
self to Donna Anna, Leonora, and 
Isolde. But she is not, never was, and 





never will be. There has not yet been 
witnessed a dramatic situation so 
tragic that Madame Patti would not 
get up in the middle of it to bow and 
smile if some- 
body accidentally 
sprung his opera 
hat. She is simply 
a marvelous 
Christy Minstrel; 


and when you 
have heard her 
sing ‘Within a 
Mile” in the AIl- 


bert Hall so per- 
fectly that not a 
syllable or a 
whisper of it is 
lost, you have 
heard the best 
she can do. And 
this best of hers 
is not to be des- 
pised; nor is the 
demand for it 
any discredit to 
the taste of the 
people; for be- 
tween it and the 
very highest sort 
= music (which 

sane critic 
ever supposed to be ‘ieokene Patti’s 
affair) there is only a chaos of 
artificiality, a demand for which 
would be only a sign of that musical 
curiosity which people acquire from 
reading about the subject, and which 
is very | different from the true love of 
music.” 

: . . 

“The decay and discredit which the 
Verdi operas of the ‘Trovatore’ type 
undoubtedly brought on Italian opera 
in spite of their prodigious initial 
popularity was caused not at all by 
the advent of Wagner (for the decay 
was just as obvious before ‘Lohen- 
grin’ became familiar to us as it is 
now that ‘Tristan’ has driven Man- 
rico from the Covent Garden stage), 
but by Verdi’s recklessness as to the 
effect of his works on their per- 
formers. Until Boito became his artis- 
tic conscience he wrote inhumanly 
for the voice and ferociously for the 
orchestra. The art of writing well for 
the voice is neither recondite nor dif- 
ficult. It has nothing to do with the 
use or disuse of extreme high notes or 
low notes. Handel and Wagner who 
are beyond all comparison the most 
skilled and considerate writers of dra- 
matic vocal music, do not hesitate to 
employ extreme notes when they can 
get singers who possess them. But 
they never smash voices. On the con- 
trary, the Handelian and Wagnerian 
singer thrives on his vocal exercises 
and lasts so long that one sometimes 
wishes that he would sing ‘Il Trova- 
tore’ once and die.” 


Detroit Announces 
Opera Festival 


Detroit—The 14th annual Grand 
Opera Festival in Detroit will be held 
from Nov. 7 to 14. Once again the 
New York City Opera will take part, 
with guest artists in several of the 
performances. 

The festival will open on Nov. 7 
in the Masonic Temple with “Rigo- 
letto”, in which Jussi Bjoerling will 
be the Duke. “Carmen” will be giv- 
en on the afternoon of Nov. 10, and 
“La Bohéme” in the evening. The 


-Sunday matinee will be devoted to 
-Frank Martin’s 
~Tempest”, 


new opera, “The 
which the City Opera will 
premiere in New York this fall. In 
the evening “La Traviata” will be 
sung, with Cesare Valletti as Al- 
fredo. Nov. 12 will bring “Il Trova- 
tore”, with Eileen Farrell singing the 
role of Leonora. “Mignon” follows 


on Nov. 13, and “Die Fledermaus” 
on Nov. 14. The festival may be ex- 
panded to include “Orpheus in the 
Underworld”, on Nov 9 

Erich Leinsdorf, director of the 
New York City Opera, was in De- 
troit for several days conferring with 
board members of the opera associ- 
ation on the festival. 

A very active women’s committee 
is the backbone of the opera asso- 
ciation, with several women also sery- 
ing on the board of directors. Mrs. 
Gunnar Karlstrom is co-ordinator and 
secretary of the board. 

The committee works with a chair- 
man, vice-chairmen, divisional chair- 
men, and members who each have 
assignments to perform to help fill 
the 4,400-seat Masonic Temple for 
nine performances within a week’s 
time. Some members serve the cause 
by opening their homes and enter- 
taining; by working with students in 
colleges and other schools; by trying 
to interest business and professional 
groups; by soliciting ads for the festi- 
val programs; and by keeping a mail- 
ing list of some 75,000 names up to 
date. Mrs. Charles J. Fellrath heads 
this last, important activity. 

A chairman usually serves for two 
years, and this year Mrs. Walker A. 
Williams is concluding her term. Mrs. 
Philip C. Baker, a former chairman 
of the women’s committee, is now 
chairman of the board of directors, 
with Leslie C. Allman as president. 
Reuben Ryding is general manager of 
the association. 

With the aid of the Grinnell Foun- 
dation, the Detroit Grand Opera As- 
sociation offers a $2,500 scholarship 
each fall, the winner being chosen 
through competition. Winners are 
also given a chance to appear in 
festival productions. 


Music Therapy Program 
Covers Six States 


The musical therapy program of 
the Musicians Emergency Fund and 
of Hospitalized Veterans Service now 
covers 41 hospitals in six states. At 
the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tions in New York, Mrs. Lytle Hull, 
president of the fund, said that the 
program has spread from New York 
to New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, and Illinois. She 
revealed that the fund, which will 
mark its 25th anniversary next year, 
has obtained $4,000,000 worth of 
employment for musicians in the past 
quarter century. 


Fresno Musical Club 
Plans Concert Series 


Fresno, Calif—The Fresno Musi- 
cal Club, which celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary last year, is planning an 
ambitious series of concerts for 1956- 
57. The coming series will include 
the Berlin Philharmonic; Clifford Cur- 
zon, pianist; Cesare Valletti, tenor; 
the Festival Quartet; Blanche Thebom, 
mezzo-soprano; and the San Francisco 
Ballet. The Fresno Musical Club of- 
fered its first concert season in 1906. 


Ansonia Opera Circle 
Schedules Fall Series 


The Ansonia Opera Circle of New 
York plans to include in its 1956-57 
fall season Verdi's “Un Ballo in 
Maschera” , Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville”, Puccini’s “Tosca”, and Dont 
zetti's “Don Pasquale”. The operas 
are staged in-the-round and are di- 
rected by Fredric Popper. 
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Rose Raymond held her annual 
annual summer course for teachers 
and pianists, at her studio in New 
York, July 2-7. It was attended by 
teachers and pianists from many 
states. Miss Raymond is spending her 
yacation in California. 


Stuart Ross has instituted the first 
workshop of song interpretation that 
has been given at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The classes are being held 
five days a week for six weeks. Mr. 
Ross is also pianist for recitals by 
three visiting artists at the university 
this summer. 


Thomas Armour has purchased the 
Miami Conservatory from Bertha Fos- 
ter. June Elson remains director. 
Jerome Diamond, of the Eastman 
School of Music faculty, will head 
the piano department, and Mr. 
Armour will be director of dance. 


Bentley Stone and Walter Camryn, 
directors of the Stone-Camryn School 
of Ballet in Chicago, completed their 
summer sessions during the first week 
in August. They had their largest 
classes to date, drawing students from 
such states as Arizona, Washington, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. On July 14 and 15, Mr. 
Camryn taught for the Cecchetti 
Council for America, in Detroit, and 
on Aug. 6, 7, and 8 he is in New York 
to teach for the American Society of 
Dancing Masters. 


The Eastman School of Music, in 
Rochester, N. Y., presented the third 
annual summer series by the Eastman 
Rochester Orchestra, in Kilbourn Hall. 
Frederick Fennell conducted the 25- 
piece ensemble, drawn largely from 
the Rochester Philharmonic. Con- 
certs were given on successive Thurs- 
day evenings through July. 


The Domain School of Conducting 
in Hancock, Maine, opened on July 
15. Joseph Barone conducts the or- 
chestra of the school, of which he is 
also director; Pierre Monteux is mas- 
ter conductor. Ginia Davis, soprano, 
and Emery Davis, clarinettist, were 
solbists at the first concert. Miss 
Davis also gave a song recital. 


The opera workshop of the Okla- 
homa College for Women, Chickasha, 
Okla., presented Menotti’s “Amelia 
Goes to the Ball” and Puccini's 
“Gianni Schicchi”, on July 6, and 
Menotti’s “The Saint of Bleecker 
Street”, on July 20, under the di- 
rection of Virginia LaCroix Anderson. 
A piano festival workshop, July 9-13, 
was conducted by Jacques Abram, 
artist-in-residence at the college. 


The DePaul University School of 
Music, Chicago, will offer a degree 
in piano pedagogy starting this Sep- 
tember. 


Alexander Borovsky, concert pian- 
ist, and George H. Faxon, organist 
and choirmaster of Trinity Church, 
Boston, have joined the faculty of 
Boston Uni versity School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. Mr. Borovsky will ac- 
cept a limited number of advanced 
Pianists, and Mr. Faxon has been 
named chairman of the Church Music 
department. 


Paul Creston, composer and organ- 
ist, will teach at Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa., 
fall semester. 


beginning with the 
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New faculty appointments at 
Cornell College Conservatory of 
Music, Cornell, Iowa, are Anne Kish, 
as assistant professor of violin, and 
V. Earl Copes, as associate professor 
of organ and director of the college 
choir. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, will open its 1956-57 
Candlelight Concerts on Oct. 16. 
Among the artists to be heard are The 
Little Singers of Paris; Robert Gerle, 
violinist; Suzanne Bloch, lutenist; and 
the Quartetto Italiano. Edmond Appia 
will lead one concert by the Little 
Orchestra, of which Reginald Stewart 
is regular conductor. Douglass Allan- 
brook will be heard in the premiere 
of his Harpsichord Concerto. Donald 
Gramm, Eunice Alberts, and Joseph 
Victor Laderoute will be soloists in a 
Christmas performance of Berlioz’s 
“L’Enfance du Christ.” 


Arved Kurtz, violinist and director 
of the New York College of Music, 


New Officers 
For Mu Phi Epsilon 


national convention, 
June, 
officers for the next biennium. Elea- 
nor Hale Wilson, Seattle, Wash., was 
re-elected as national president. Re- 
elected to serve with her on the 





ductors will lead the four Tuesday 
Evening Concerts scheduled for the 


1956-57 season at Carnegie Hall. 
They are Hugo Fiorato, conductor of 
the New York City Ballet; John Bar- 
nett, associate conductor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic; Newell Jen- 
- kins, founder and conductor of the 
Piccola Academia Musicale, a cham- 
ber orchestra in Florence, Italy; and 
Joseph Hawthorne, conductor of the 


Rochester, N. Y.—At its 33rd 
held here last 


Mu Phi Epsilon elected its 


national council were Rosalie V. Toledo Orchestra. They will conduct 
Speciale, San Jose, Calif., first vice- the concerts, respectively, on Nov. 27, 
president; Norma Lee Madsen, Salt Jan. 22, March 19, and April 33. 

Lake City, Utah, second vice-presi- Mr. Fiorato will also direct the 
dent; Pauline J. Baker, St. Louis, training orchestra in its regular re- 


Mo., third vice-president; Elizabeth S. 
Bothwell, Pittsburgh, Pa., fourth vice- 
president; 
Minn., 
Wichita, Kan., 
as executive-secretary-treasurer. 


Four Conductors 

For Training Ensemble 
the National Orchestral Association 
since it was founded in 1930, is tak- 


ing a year’s sabbatical. 
absence, four young American con- 


served as visiting adjudicator at the | 


Conservatory of Music and Dramatic 
Art in Montreal. He will give a series 
of violin clinics and recitals in 
Montreal and Quebec next October. 


Chatham College, Pittsburgh, is in- 
augurating a Workshop for Operatic 
Leadership on Aug. 9, under the di- 


hearsal schedule. All four conduc- 
tors are former members of the as- 
Ruth Havlik, Minneapolis, sociation. 
editor; Mrs. Van. E. Fisher, 


was appointed to act 
Herz in Seventh 
Duluth Season 


Duluth, Minn.—Hermann Herz has 
been re-engaged for his seventh con- 
secutive season as conductor of the 
Duluth Symphony. During this sum- 
mer, Mr. Herz is conducting the Min- 
neapolis Sinfonetta on tour and the 
Lake Harriet concerts in Minneapolis. 


Leon Barzin, musical director of 


During his 
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rection of Boris Goldovsky and spon- | 
sored by the Opera Workshop of | 
Pittsburgh. Believed to be the first | 


course of its kind in the United States, 


it offers training for leaders in the | 


field of operatic endeavor. 
staff are Sarah Caldwell, head of the 
Boston University opera department; 
Arthur Schoep, Mr. Goldovsky’s as- 
sistant; and Felix Wolfes, coach for- 
merly associated with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. 


The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology choral groups left on 
July 7 for a concert tour of Europe. 
Claus Liepmann is the conductor. 
The ensemble will appear with Ger- 
man orchestras in such works as the 
Stravinsky Mass, Honegger’s “King 
David”, and Mozart’s “Requiem”, and 
in separate programs. Soloists with 
the group are Helen Boatwright, 
soprano; Margaret Tobias, contralto; 


Donald Sullivan, tenor; and Paul 
Matthen, bass. 
The first annual Crossroads of 


America summer arts festival at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., 
included a production of Lukas Foss’s 
“A Parable of Death”, conducted by | 
the composer. Robert Hargraves, head 
of the music department, directed the 
three-day festival. 


The Carl Friedberg Music Founda- 
tion has awarded full scholarships | 
for study with Lonny Epstein next 
season to June Farmer, of Altavista, 
Va., and Sylvi Lindstrom, of Wor- 
cester, Mass. Miss Farmer is a grad- 


On the | 


MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


uate of Converse College school of | 


music, and Miss Lindstrom has studied 
at the Hartt College of Music for the 
past five years. 


The Walter Spry Memorial, in 
Spartanburg, S. C., established by 
Rho Chapter, Pi Kappa Lambda, hon- 
orary national music society, gave 
scholarships to Margaret Rogers 
Taylor and Donna Garland during 
the past season. 
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Humor in Music 


(Continued from page 20) 
instance (in imitation of Pepusch, 
composer of “The Beggar’s Op- 
era”), in his opera “Flauto Solo” 
composed a pigs’ quartet for four 
bassoons, with the piccolo added 
as the voice of the piglet. In “The 
Magic Flute” the bassoon en- 
hances the comic effect of the pas- 
sage where Papageno, with pad- 
locked lips, sings his “Hm, Hm”. 
This capacity is preserved by the 
bassoon even when it is used pure- 
ly as a part of the orchestra. 

When hearing Richard Strauss’s 
“Till Eulenspiegel” we have to 
laugh at certain passages of the 
high E flat clarinet, because they 
sound like happy squeals. Such 
associations can be related also to 
musical experiences proper. 

A musical theme, by being trans- 
posed into a key or a sound me- 
dium that does not correspond to 
its character, can sound very fun- 
ny. As an extreme example, let 
us imagine Brahms’s “Lullaby” as 
a solo for contrabass with soft ac- 
companiment by trombones. 

Apart from the examples quoted 
so far, pure instrumental music can 
fulfill the requirements which we 
take as the premise for comic ef- 
fects in music in two further ways. 
In speaking of “caterwauling” or 
“rough and ready music” my in- 
tention is not to describe categories 
of comical music. Both forms can 
either make us laugh or can an- 
noy us, depending on the circum- 
stances. But both categories rep- 
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resent principles which can be (and 
have been) applied to the realm of 
art. Both are distortions and dis- 
figurements of music, contradic- 
tions of musical meaning, an er- 
roneous sidetracking of music from 
its inherent logic. 

In the case of “caterwauling”, 
the distortion is deliberately in- 
duced; in “rough and ready” music 
the disfigurement is brought about 
inadvertently, as a result of the in- 
ability of the clumsy players. As 
an example of such musical lam- 
pooning I would like to mention 
Stravinsky’s little Suite for Orches- 
tra, which contains dances from 
the “good old days” (waltzes, pol- 
kas, galops, etc.) with wrong har- 
monies, limping rhythms, over- 
blown sentiment and _ comical 
sound-effects in such witty, amus- 
ing style that the listener cannot 
help laughing. 


Mozart’s Musical Caricature 


A veritable compendium of mu- 
sical caricature is Mozart’s “Mu- 
sical Joke” for string quartet and 
two horns. The popular title “The 
Village Musicians” is inappropriate 
in this case. It is not folk music, 
but a species of chamber music, 
and it is not merely amateur play- 
ers who are lampooned, but even 
more so incompetent composers. 
The full extent of the fun in this 
work in four movements can be 
understood only by persons famil- 
iar with musical composition, al- 
though the untrained listener, too, 
feels that his funny-bone is being 
tickled. “Rarely has so much wit 
been used in order to appear in- 
sipid”, says Herman Abert, the 
Mozart biographer, referring to the 
composer who _ has 
heard all sorts of things but who is 
anything but a craftsman. He is 
unable to carry out a single idea; 


| again and again he loses the thread, 


and the gaps are patched up with 


themes themselves are nearly all 
indescribably trite or banal. Be- 
sides, the whole composition 


| abounds in mistakes for which a 


| ceive very poor marks: 


beginner in composition would re- 
horrid 
parallel fifths, embarrassing false 
relations in harmony, far-fetched 
modulations which invariably miss 
out, and, in the last movement, a 
totally absurd attempt at a fugue. 
But all these manifestations of in- 


‘competence are so cleverly distrib- 


uted that they do not merely pre- 
sent the picture of a dull, ama- 
| teurish composition, but of an 
overwhelmingly funny parody. To 
this is added the wrong notes of 
the performers. The first violinist 
is trying to show off with a solo 
cadenza made up merely of exercise 
figures, and in the higher positions 
he misses out completely. The 
horns have a solo at dangerously 
high pitches, and instead of the 
expected harmonious thirds we 
hear the most horrible intervals. 
To top the irony, Mozart marks 
this passage “dolce”. But the part- 
ing shot is reserved for the last 


chord of the work. While the horns 
play in F major, the violins and 
violas play three different chords 
(G, A, and E flat) with a B flat in 
the bass! None of the atonal com- 
posers has been able to top this 
cacophony. 


Unlimited Possibilities 


In combination with words, ges- 
tures, stage pictures and their action 
presented therein, music has unlim- 
ited possibilities of making itself un- 
derstood by the intellect. This fact 
also includes an unlimited potential 
for the comic. In instrumental mu- 
sic, associations with nonmusical ele- 
ments are more or less subject to ac- 
cident—except for music with an un- 
derlying program. In _ connection 
with the other arts, these associa- 
tions are deliberately created. To 
this end, all elements that music has 
in common with the other arts or 
with other manifestations are brought 
into play: rhythm, differentiations in 
volume and tempo, concepts applying 
to space and to colors which we are 
wont to apply to music: high and 
low, smallness or largeness of inter- 
vals, step or leap, light or dark, etc. 
With all this, however, music—pro- 
vided it is good music—does not 
change its character. It is not mere- 
ly a translation of a text or of an 
action, to which the music refers, but 
in community with the other arts 
music fulfills its proper and generic 
task. Therefore it also has its in- 
herent comic elements. 

There are comparatively few comic 
songs. (Here, of course, we have 
not to think of the folk and comic 
songs in which the wit is contained 
in the text and the music is merely 
a pretext for communal singing.) 

As an example of a comical song 
we may take the “Songs of the Flea” 
from Goethe’s “Faust”, composed by 
Beethoven. The majority will know 
this poem in the popular version by 
Mussorgsky who conceived it as a 
devil’s song, a demonic parody with 
biting scorn and hellish laughter. 
Beethoven, on the other hand, in- 
terprets the poem simply according 
to Goethe’s text, “naively” (in Schil- 
ler’s conception). He makes it pure- 
ly comic without thought of Mephis- 
to’s character and intentions. Since 
Goethe narrates the absurd story in 
the form of an epic, starting with the 
words “Once upon a time there was 
a king”, Beethoven underlines the 
funny side of this contrast by giving 


it the character of a serious, archaic 
ballad. But that is not all: the flea 
has to come into his own in the mu- 
sic, and therefore in the introduction 
and later on in the interludes Bee- 
thoven depicts the flea’s jumps and 
even includes the “pinching and crush- 
ing”. At the end he adds a special 
joke, intelligible not to the listener 
but only to the performer; for the 
figure that describes the “pinching” he 
prescribes the thumb! 

In the field of opera, the Italians 
have developed their opera buffa 
to a veritable idiom of comic music, 
This can be said of both the vocal 
and the instrumental elements, whose 
effects are felt even in our time. The 
vivid, rapid speech of the South 
Italians, which found its medium in 
the secco recitatives as a musical 
idiom, is heightened in the arias into 
a sort of babbling which produces 
comical effects of various kinds. Ex- 
amples of this may be found in the 

“Barber” by Rossini. The always 
busy Figaro, when boasting in his 
funny, exuberant aria that he never 
has a moment’s peace, describing how 
everybody calls him “Figaro, Figaro, 
—Fi-ga-ro—” gives a_ characteristic 
example of the genuine buffo chatter. 

Mozart, too, sometimes made use 

of this technique for comic effects. 
We only have to think of the ap- 
pearance of the three conspirators in 
the final scene of the second act of 
“Figaro”, where Marcellina, Bartolo 
and Basilio, in demanding fulfillment 
of Figaro’s marriage proposal, sud- 
denly, in their urgency, stumble into 
a double-quick tempo of speech. An- 
other example i is found in “The Magic 
Flute”, in the duet between Papa- 
geno and Papagena, where their “Pa- 
pa-pa-”, first sung hesitantly, gains 
ever-increasing momentum. From 
this passage a straight line can be 
drawn to the stuttering “Wenzel” in 
“The Bartered Bride”, with his rapid 
repetition of one and the same syl- 
lable. 


Boring Drawl of Law Courts 


Another example, also from opera 
buffa, is found in “Cosi fan tutte”. 
The maid Despina, disguised as a 
notary, when reading off the terms 
of the marriage contract, copies the 
monotonous, boring drawl of the law 
courts. She delivers the reading— 
which Mozart indicated should be de- 
livered “through the nose”—on only 
two notes breaking the monotony of 
the speech rhythm only a few times. 

(Continued on page 32) 


Following a recital, Jan Rubes, bass, congratulates some of the junior 
members of the Oakville (Ont.) Community Concert Association, who 
helped launch a successful campaign. Standing, left to right, are Ralph 
Cruickshank, Donald Smith, Lynda West, Mary MacKay, Susan Taylor, 
Heather Brooks-Hill, Mr. Rubes, Patricia Greer, Leslie Bott, president, and 
Mrs. Marcus Auden, campaign chairman. Paul McIntyre is at the piano 
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Dept., University of Chicago. 
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Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: James Frankel, Cleve- 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
derbilt Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 

— Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 
Rd. 


HOUSTON: Hubert Roussel, Houston 
Post. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche Ledermaa, 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 


Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 
Los Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711-81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
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NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 
St. Charles Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 432 
Malden. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 
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ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
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redén 336, Buenos Aires. 
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gasse 30, Vienna. 
BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, Rue 
dOrlon 22, Brussels. 
BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- 
ham St., Toronto. 
DENMARK: Torben Meyer, Berlingske 
Tildende, Copenhagen K. 
ENGLAND: Harold Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10. 
FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, 76 Ave. 
de la Bourdonnais, Paris 7e. 
GERMANY: H. H. Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Thuyring 45. 
Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wiirttemberg. 
ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 
Peter Dragadze, Via Pietro Verri 4, 
Milan. 
Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126 
Rome. 


MEXICO: Peggy Munoz, Protasio Tagle 
69-8, Colonia Tacubaya, Mexico, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: Lex van Delden, 
Moreelsestraat 11, Amsterdam. 

PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 450 Rua de Paz, Oporto. 

SCOTLAND: Leslie M. Greenlees, The 
—s News, Kemsley House, Glas- 
ow. 
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In the news 20 years ago 


Four of the conductors who led concerts in the 1936 Hollywood Bowl 
summer series: (left to right) Ernest Ansermet, Otto Klemperer, Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, and Eugene Goossens 





Ernest Ansermet, who inaugurated 
the Hollywood Bowl season on July 
7, conducted the first American work 
of the series on July 14, when he 
presented the set of four symphonic 


poems, “The Night”, by George 
Templeton Strong, who was born in 
New York but lived most of his later 
life in Vevey, Switzerland. Among the 
guest soloists appearing with the dis- 
tinguished guest Swiss conductor were 
Rose Bampton and Eduard Steuer- 
mann, Polish pianist, the latter in his 
American debut. Mr. Ansermet con- 
ducted Ravel’s “Bolero” at the end of 
his visit and was presented with a 
laurel wreath, a traditional ceremony 
at the Bowl. Another guest conductor 
was Richard Lert, who conducted the 
orchestra for Albertina Rasch’s ballet 
version to Schumann’s “Carnaval”. 
The Oukrainsky Ballet also made a 
Bowl appearance. Eugene Goossens 
returned to the Bowl “after seven 
long years”, to conduct his 36th pro- 
gram there. 

Baliet was also a feature of the 
Robin Hood Dell, where the Phila- 
delphia Ballet Company performed 
Catherine  Littlefield’s setting of 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” on July 
6 and 7. Jose Iturbi, fresh from the 
podium of New York’s Lewisohn 
Stadium, conducted most of the July 
concerts in Philadelphia. Other Dell 
conductors were Alexander Smallens, 
Saul Caston, and Willem van Hoog- 
straten. A record audience crowded 
the Robin Hood Dell on July 23, 
when Harold Bauer, Rudolph Ganz, 
Mischa Levitzki, and Jose Iturbi were 
the piano soloists in Bach’s Concerto 
for four claviers and strings. 

> . o 

Marian Anderson spent a July holi- 
day with Helmer Enwall, director of 
the Swedish concert management, 
Konsertbolaget, and Mrs. Enwall, 
after her tour in Russia and appear- 
ances at Vienna, before proceeding to 
other European engagements. During 
her Stockholm visit Miss Anderson 
made arrangements for concerts the 





Inquiry Answered 


In the July issue of “Musical 
America”, a letter was printed asking 
the whereabouts, among other artists, 
of Poldi Mildner. Ania Dorfmann, the 
distinguished pianist who has just 


following season in Scandinavia, 
where she is a great favorite. 
. . . 


In the Liszt year, 1936, 125 years 
after his birth and 50 years after his 
death, the city of Eisenstadt unveiled 
a Liszt monument sculptured by the 
Viennese artist Alexander Jaray. De- 
scribed by Paul Stefan as very digni- 
fied and as reproducing the noble fea- 
tures of the master very beautifully, 
the monument was heralded by a 
series of musical performances. In the 
so-called Bergkirche of Eisenstadt, 
Liszt's Hungarian Coronation Mass 
was performed by leading Viennese 
artists. Felix Weingartner conducted 
members of the Vienna Symphony in 
a Liszt program, and another Liszt 
disciple, Moriz Rosenthal, played 
some of the piano works. 


Barcelona payed tribute to Pablo 
Casals when he appeared as soloist in 
a program at the Forest Theatre at 
the shore resort of Villanueva y Gel- 
tru, nearby. A plaque was unveiled 
in his honor. 


Leading figures at the Salzburg 
Festival were Bruno Walter, Arturo 
Toscanini, and Felix Weingartner. In 
the memorable “Fidelio” perform- 
ances under Toscanini the role of 
Leonore was sung by Lotte Lehmann. 
Attendance at the festival was again 
heavy, with tickets to the amount of 
1,000,000 shillings ($200,000) already 
sold. 


The Upper Austrian Bruckner Fes- 
tival held from July 18 to 22, at 
Linz, St. Florian, and Steyr, was 
highly successful. Bruno Walter, who 
was to have conducted the Vienna 
Symphony in Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony became suddenly ill, and 
Eugene Ormandy took his place, be- 
ing deluged with congratulations after 
the concert. Mr. Ormandy spoke over 
the radio the following evening, and 
was guest at a banquet in his honor 
at Linz. 





returned from a tour of South Ameri- 
can countries, has graciously informed 
this magazine that Miss Mildner is 
now living in Buenos Aires. Miss 
Mildner continues to give piano re- 
citals throughout South America, 
but she has not been in Europe 
recently. 


Artists Join 
Seattle Symphony 
Seattle—Henry Siegl, violinist with 


the Symphony of the Air, has been 
signed as assistant conductor and con- 


‘certmaster of the Seattle Symphony. 


The Symphony’s musical director, 
Milton Katims, is also bringing in 
Patricia Doran as principal oboe. Miss 
Doran will come to Seattle from the 
Toledo Symphony. The Pacific 
Northwest Music Camp, sponsored by 
the Youth Symphony, opened its four- 
teenth season on July 22. Under 
Francis Aranyi’s direction the two- 
week session was to be given at a 
dude ranch, the Lazy F, near Ellens- 
burg. On Lake Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
the Inland Empire Music Camp went 
into its third season on June 17, offer- 
ing two weeks of music instruction, 
including piano, under the direction 
of Otto Huttenbach. —M. C. G. 


Whallon To Lead 
Columbus Symphony 


Columbus, Ohio.—The Columbus 
Symphony will have a new conductor 
next year, Evan Whallon. He suc- 
ceeds Claude Monteux, who resigned 
to return to New York. 

Mr. Whallon, now 33, has for five 
years been conductor at Springfield, 
Ohio. He will continue conducting 
there in addition to conducting the 
monthly concerts of the Columbus 
orchestra, which will play for the 
first time next season in the new 
Memorial Hall building. 

The first concert, on Oct. 24, will 
have Jan Peerce, tenor, as soloist. 
Other soloists will include Nathan 
Milstein, violinist; Loy Kohler and 
Claudette Sorel, pianists; and the 
Angelaires. —Virginia Braun Keller 


New Haven Series 


In Twelfth Year 


New Haven, Conn.—A new con- 
cert version of “Porgy and Bess” be- 
gan the 12th season of Pops concerts 
at Yale Bowl, on June 26. Lawrence 
Winters and Theresa Green sang 
the principal parts. This summer's 
six-concert schedule will run through 
Aug. 28. 


Viennese Program 
Inaugurates Festival 


Stony Brook, N. Y.—A Viennese 
program opened the Stony Brook 
Summer Music Festival, on June 9 in 
the Dogwood Hollow Amphitheater. 
Laurel Hurley, soprano, and Davis 
Cunningham, tenor, were soloists with 
the orchestra, under the baton of 
Franz Allers. Three more programs 
in July complete the series. 
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OBITUARIES 





MICHAEL M. FIVEISKY 

Michael M. Fiveisky, 76, Russian- 
born conductor, composer and theo- 
rist, and pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
died at his home in New York on 
July 6. 

Born in Novgorod on the Volga, he 
first studied counterpoint with Serge 
Taneieff at the Moscow Imperial Con- 
servatory and in 1904 was chosen by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff for his classes in 
composition and orchestration at the 
Petrograd Imperial Conservatory 
where his fellow students included 
Prokofieff and Miaskowsky. 

Mr. Fiveisky made his professional 
debut as a conductor in 1908 at the 
Moscow Civic Opera House in a per- 
formance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The 
Czar’s Bride”, and in 1911 he became 
conductor of the Moscow Grand 
Opera where he remained many years. 
While touring with the opera in China, 
the Russian Revolution broke out and 
he and the company decided not to 
return to Russia. In 1921 they came 
to the United States and, featuring 
“Boris Godunoff”, traveled widely in 
this country and South America. 
Fedor Chaliapin sang the title role 
with the company in Chicago in 1923. 

Between 1940 and 1945, Mr. Five- 
isky conducted “Opera Under the 
Stars” on Central Park Mall and else- 
where in New York. He composed 
two operas and several songs and is 
the author of a system of theory out- 
lined in a treatise, “Acoustic Har- 
mony”. His wife, Lydia Fiveisky, 
survives. 


OTTOKAR CADEK 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Ottokar Cad- 
ek, 59, Chattanooga violinist, died of 
a heart attack while conducting a fac- 
ulty concert at the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich., on July 25. 

A member of a famous Chattanoo- 
ga musical family, Cadek was the son 
of Joseph Cadek, Czechoslovakian 
violinist who in 1904 founded the 
Cadek Conservatory of Music, now 
the music department of the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga. Ottokar was con- 
servatory director from his father’s 
death in 1928 until 1945, when he 
resigned to devote more time to his 
duties in the music department at the 
University of Alabama. 

In 1954, he was named acting head 
of the Alabama department, a posi- 
tion which he held at the time of his 
death. In addition, for several sea- 
sons he had been head of the Inter- 
lochen camp’s string department. 

His survivors include his wife, 
Sarah Cadek; a daughter, Mrs. 
George Lucktenberg; a brother, Har- 
old Cadek, dean of the College of 
Fine Arts College at University of 
Chattanooga; two sisters, Lillian 
Cadek Dame, professor of violin at 


UC, and Theodora Cadek, also of ° 


Chattanooga. 


CHARLES GRANVILLE 


Charles Norman Granville, former 
operatic and concert baritone and 
voice teacher, died on July 6 at 
Roosevelt Hospital in New York, 
where he had been a patient since 
June 22, when he was struck by an 
automobile. He was 80 years old. 
Born in London, he was brought to 
the United States, where he made his 
debut in old Aeolian Hall in 1912. 
From 1913 to 1929 he made concert 
tours and sang operatic roles with 
several stock companies and in New 
York. He taught in music schools 
in New York, Chicago, Louisville, 
Detroit, New Orleans, Colorado 
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Springs, and Washington, D.C. In 
1932, Chicago University conferred 
an honorary degree Doctor of Music 
upon him. Mr. Granville wrote the 
“Vocal Study Plan”, as well as other 
works, and many articles for music 
magazines. He is survived by his 
wife, Ethel Johnson Granville, two 
sons, Charles N. Granville Jr. and 
Walter C. Granville, and three grand- 
children. 


ELLY BONTEMPO 


Elly Bontempo, 53, pianist and 
teacher, died in New York on July 5. 
Born in New York, she grew up in 
Vienna. She studied there and in 
Berlin, with Ferruccio Busoni as one 
of her teachers. She appeared first 
with the Vienna Philharmonic and 
Berlin Philharmonic at the age of 13. 

In 1927 she came to the United 
States, where she met Oreste Bon- 
tempo. They were married the same 
year. The pianist became a collabo- 
rator with the late Olga Samaroff in 
the latter’s lecture-recitals. In 1936 
she founded the Chamber Music 
Guild Quartet, which specialized in 
contemporary and little known works. 
The last decade of her life was 
devoted largely to teaching, and she 
was head of the piano and chamber- 
music departments at the Greenwich 
House Music School. 

She is survived by her husband 
and her mother, Mrs. Alfred Giezéne, 
of Buenos Aires. 


DANIEL RYBB 


Daniel Rybb, 63, string bass player 
and concert manager, died in Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York, on July 
14. Mr. Rybb had been a bass player 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony for the last 34 years and 
was founder of the Pop Concerts at 
Carnegie Hall. At the time of his 
death he was in the process of form- 
ing an organization to give popular 
concerts at New York’s new Coliseum. 

Born in Odessa, Russia, he earned 
honors as a young student at the 
Petrograd Conservatory and became 
solo bass in the orchestra of Petro- 
grad’s Musical Drama Theater where 
he played under many noted conduc- 
tors. Surviving him are his wife, 
Molly, a son, two daughters and two 
grandchildren. 


ISA KREMER 


Isa Kremer, internationally known 
as a singer of folk songs, died at her 
home in Cordoba, Argentina, on July 
7. She was 69 years old. In 1940 she 
was married to Dr. Gregorio Berman, 
a psychiatrist of Buenos Aires. Born 
in Beltzi, Bessarabia, she became an 
opera singer in Russia before the rev- 
olution. After 1917, she left Russia. 
touring Europe with her program of 
folk songs and ballads, which she 
sang in Russian, Italian, French, Ger- 
man, Polish, Yiddish, and English. In 
1922 she came to the United States, 
appearing both on the concert stage 
and in vaudeville theatres. She went 
to Argentina in 1938. She is survived 
by her husband and by a daughter by 
a previous marriage, Mrs. Kermit 
Pines of Tenafly, N. J. 


ERNST FISCHER 


Ernst Fischer, 65, operatic bari- 
tone, died of heart disease on July 12 
at his home in Brooklyn. A native of 
Vienna, Mr. Fischer had sung with 
the Vienna State Opera, La Scala in 
Milan and the Opera Comique in 
Paris before coming to this country 





in 1936. The following year he made 
his debut at the Metropolitan in the 
role of Telramund in “Lohengrin” 
during the special spring season. He 
also appeared as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Mr. Fischer composed _ several 
songs and an operetta based on the 


life of Mendelssohn. In 1945, he 
founded the International Music 
Lovers Guild. His wife, Frieda 


Rummler Fischer, survives. 


JOSEPH M. PRIAULX 


Montclair, N. J. — Joseph M. 
Priaulx, 93, for more than 60 years in 
the music-publishing field, died here 
on July 13. For nearly 55 years he 
worked for the Charles Ditson Com- 
pany, becoming manager of the sheet 
music department and company rep- 
resentative. He later was associated 
with Schirmer Music Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Before his retirement in 1940, he 
was manager of Carl Fischer, Inc., 
in New York. He was a former di- 
rector of the National Association 
of Sheet Music Dealers. 

Surviving are a son, Leslie, and 
two sisters, Emma and Mamie Priaulx. 


GEORGE GRANBERRY 


Millen, Ga.—George Folsom Gran- 
berry, 80, director of the Granberry 
Piano School in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, for many years, died here on 
July 10. He founded his school in 
1905 and operated it until 1942. He 
leaves a brother, the Rev. Dr. Robert 
C. Granberry, former president of 
Limestone College. 


HUNTER KIMBALL 


Mamaroneck, N. Y.—Hunter Kim- 
ball, 56, voice teacher with studios 
here and in New York, died at his 
home here on June 29. A faculty 
member of the Academy of Vocal 
Arts in Philadelphia, he numbered 
among his students Todd Duncan 
and Julius Huehn, baritones. Sur- 
viving are his wife, two brothers, and 
a sister. 


JOSEPH A. FUERSTMAN 


Newark, N. J.—Joseph A. Fuerst- 
man, 66, attorney and until 1937 a 
part-time concert manager here, died 
here on July 18. 


Musical Humor 


(Continued from page 30) 
The orchestra underscores the joke 
all the more vividly. 

Another form of musical fun is 
faulty declamation. In _ Lortzing’s 
“Czar and Carpenter”, Burgomaster 
Van Bett delivers his crumsy greeting 
address “Hail to the day...” in a 
ridiculously scanned rhythm (on one 
note) with the instruments emphasiz- 
ing the hopelessness of this melody 
with their “deedledum”. He thereby 
stresses the idiocy of the whole per- 
formance. 

Beckmesser’s serenade, which is so 
rudely interrupted by Hans Sachs, is 
actually based on a beautiful melody 
in old style. But the emphasis on 
the wrong words, and the senseless 
ornamentations, accompanied by his 
nervous lute-strumming, produce a 
most comical effect. This absurdity 
is increased in places where the music 
clashes with the meaning of the text, 
the wholly unsuitable melody with 
the theme in fourths would suffice to 
produce an overwhelmingly funny im- 
pression. 

A contradiction between text and 
music can also lead to a funny char- 





acterization of a person: Mozart's 
grouchy Osmin dreams of the joys of 
love. He pronounces cunning rules 
for the treatment of women, but he 
seems quite happy—as evidenced by 
the humming at the end of each 
verse. Infinitely comic is the effect 
when his thoughts of love and his 
happy humming are presented in a 
sad minor key! His final choleric 
outbreak is characteristic. 
When Figaro claims to have jumped 
out of the window and to have pulled 
a tendon in his foot, he merely tells 
a white lie. An overwhelmingly 
funny effect is produced by the mu- 
sic of this passage by suddenly giv- 
ing an exaggerated expression to this 
statement. Figaro suddenly remem- 
bers that actually he ought to have 
terrible pains in his foot. This pain 
is vividly simulated; it comes on 
quite suddenly, as though on com- 
mand, only to disappear as suddenly. 


Expansive Nature 


Music needs scope. It may in 
special cases illustrate a person, an 
event, or a scene by only one chord, 
or one short figure. But by its very 
nature music wants to expand on a 
larger scale than the spoken word. 
Music, be it serious or comic, there- 
fore demands repetitions of words 
which seem superfluous, even sense- 
less. But music—provided it is good 
music—produces new meanings by 
these very repetitions. This becomes 
clear when we look at any passage 
from Mozart’s master operas. Mo- 
zart always thinks of the dramatic 
progress of the play, and when he 
uses repetitions of words he does so 
because he has to say something that 
the librettist cannot express. In the 
priceless trio of the “Schauspieldirek- 
tor’, what a mounting battle between 
the hostile sopranos he builds up, 
with only a few words! Only music 
could create the effect of this quarrel 
scene: spoken words alone would 
make it sound trite or even vulgar. 

There is yet another factor in which 
music differs from the spoken word: 
its ability to express, at one and the 
same time, more than one emotion, 
more than one facet, by its polyphony. 
One of Beethoven’s canons furnishes 
an example for this. The words give 
merely a harmless-funny contrast: 
“Signor abbate, io sono ammalato 
datemi la sua benedizione—Hol Sie 
der Teufel, wenn Sie nicht kommen? 
The music, however, expresses three 
entirely different things. First, the 
absurdly exaggerated complaints of 
the patient who is so weak that his 
voice almost gives out—a trill indi- 
cates how fever-shaken he is. Then 
follows his serious entreaty for ab- 
solution, which finally turns into a 
curse if the priest does not come. 
Only three voices can give the full 
picture of the comic situation. 


Orchestral Comment 


In opera the action is carried not 
only by the words but by the or- 
chestra. (Only in primitive operas 
does it have the role of a mere ac- 

animent.) 

“OTe orchestra has a manifold task. 
At times, it treats a single moment, 
a single situation; then it depicts the 
mood of the whole action (frequently 
so in Mozart). It describes scenes 
or reproduces inner moods, or it 
“comments” (in the manner of the 
Greek chorus) on the stage action. 
This applies to serious as well as 
comic opera. We will give only two 
examples. 

First, tone painting. We have dealt 
with this previously. The comical 
effect of the Slander Aria from the 
“Barber” arises chiefly from the de- 
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scription by the orchestra. It is amus- 
ing to hear the conniver Basilio 
praise slander, in which he is so thor- 
oughly at home, but what he says 
about it is the sad truth. Yet in the 
orchestra the “little breeze” he men- 
tions develops into a full gale, cul- 
minating with the thunder of cannons 
(in the bass drum). 

We get another candid shot of the 
same Basilio in “Figaro”, in the 
buffo aria where he tells how the 
asses’ skin saved his life from a wild 
beast. The orchestra, in one short 
passage, tells us how the wild animal 
turns away in disgust from the meager 
prey (Basilio disguised as an ass). 
This reminds us of the finale of the 
second act of “Meistersinger”. The 
subtle irony of the nightwatchman’s 
scene arises from the dramatic situa- 
tion. First, the beautiful music en- 
hances the poetic mood. Then, it 
adds the fortissimo dissonance of the 
nightwatchman’s horn, which breaks 
into the lovely scene. Furthermore, 
the orchestra softly repeats the theme 
of the “Priigelscene” which the watch- 
man, luckily, has missed—thereby 
satirizing this frustrated guardian of 
public safety. 

Since the early days of opera, 
parody has been one of the favorite 
means of expressing humor. The 
Italian opera buffa made fun of the 
pathos of serious opera with its gods 
and heroes: the pathos was applied 


in the wrong places, chambermaids 
were made to sing like goddesses, 
harlequins like heroes. Thus, Offen- 
bach is not the first musician who 
made us laugh at the world of gods 
and heroes. But the best joke of this 
sort is the one in his “Orpheus in 
the Underworld”, when the burlesque 
Orpheus (who is actually glad that 
his wife has run away) is in the 
burlesque hall, takes a fiddle and 
plays “Ach ich habe sie verloren!” 
from Gluck’s “Orpheus”. 

Just as in good comedy there is not 
a constant play for laughter, comic 
opera is not based merely on a con- 
tinuous series of amusing incidents. 
Frequently comic effects result from 
a lengthy dramatic development, from 
a larger context. The same applies 
to music whose share in the comic 
effect is sometimes expressed by con- 
trast only. The comic in Mozart's 
operas rests less on individual situa- 
tions than on the general orientation 
of the music towards the comic on a 
broad dramatic basis. 

Our observations on the comic ele- 
ment in instrumental music may be 
concluded with a musical joke by Mo- 
zart for connoisseurs. Figaro, in a 
moment of jealousy (E flat aria) 
warns against the fickleness of 
women, and after enumerating many 
female tricks and wiles, concludes: 
“Il resto non dico, gia ognuno lo sa”. 
But the horn solo amply expresses 
what Figaro does not care to say! 


Sigma Alpha Iota To Hold 


28th National Convention 


Washington, D. C.—Between five 
and seven hundred women musicians 
from coast to coast are expected to 
attend the 28th national convention 
of Sigma Alpha Iota, professional 
music fraternity, which meets here 
Aug. 16 through 20. College stu- 
dents, teachers, composers, and top- 
ranking professional artists alike will 
gather at the Shoreham Hotel for the 
five-day session, which will include 
many concerts and recitals, work- 
shops, panel discussions, and business 
meetings. 

The 105 chapters in colleges, con- 
servatories and universities through- 
out the country will be represented 
by official delegates, as will the 71 
alumnae chapters in leading cities of 
the nation. Many other fraternity 
officials, college, alumnae, patroness 
and honorary members will also take 
part in the convention activities. 

The fraternity’s national president, 
Mrs. John B. Davison of Des Moines, 
Iowa, will call the convention to or- 
der at the formal opening session on 
Friday morning, Aug. 17. In addi- 
tion to presiding at the majority of 
business sessions, Mrs. Davison will 
speak on “Making an Art of Fra- 
ternity Leadership” at the afternoon 
session on the 17th, and also at the 
Vesper Musicale on Sunday, the 19th. 


Miller To Sing 


One of the outstanding musical 
events will be a recital by Mildred 
Miller, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, on the 17th, a benefit 
for the Sigma Alpha Iota Founda- 
tion, the fraternity’s principal vehicle 
for philanthropic activity. ‘Theodore 
Schaefer will be accompanist. 

The traditional Convention Vesper 
Musicale on the 19th, will be held at 
the National Presbyterian Church: 
Presenting Marilyn Mason, organist; 
Rachel Koerner, contralto; Mary 
Louise Boehm, pianist; and Klees 
Kooper, violinist. 


August, 1956 


The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation in the Library of Con- 
gress will present an evening of 
chamber music on Aug. 19, featur- 
ing the Claremont String Quartet. 

The American Music Awards Ban- 
quet on the final evening, Aug. 20, 
is a high point of interest: announce- 
ment is made of the winners of the 
current American Music Awards 
competitions. The winning choral 
work will be premiered by a massed 
chorus under the direction of Mar- 
garet Hillis. Six college chapter 
choral groups will make up the massed 
chorus for the banquet, will also be 
heard in individual programs during 
the convention days. 


Other Recitals 


Other artists and groups to be 
heard in recitals during the five-day 
sessions include: Jean Slater Appel, 
organist; Betty Jean Allen, choral 
accompanist; Annajean Brown, 
mezzo-soprano; the Catholic Univer- 
sity String Trio; Betty S. Glover, song 
leader; Lita Guerra, pianist; Meline 
Kulhanjian, soprano; June Shoop, ac- 
companist; Alene Watterworth, con- 
tralto; Paula Zwane, soprano; and a 
woodwind trio from Alpha Chapter, 
University of Michigan. 

Among the members scheduled for 
speaking appearances is the noted so- 
prano Rose Bampton, who will con- 
duct a workshop on musical perform- 
ance. Miss Bampton will also be 
heard in recital. Her program will 
include the first Washington perform- 
ance of “Singing Earth” by Elinor 
Remick Warren. Getty Krieg Mur- 
phy is her accompanist for the musi- 
cale. 

The distinguished composer Mary 
Howe is the principal speaker for the 
American Music Awards Banquet. 

Several other authorities in their 
respective fields will conduct work- 
shops on various phases of the music 
profession. These include Esther 





Following a concert in Winfield, Kansas, Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists, 
(center left and right) are shown congratulating Howard Halgedahl, vice- 
president of the Winfield Civic Music Association. Tom Fitzgerald, Civic 
representative is at left 


Goetz Gilliland, music therapy; Mar- 
garet Hillis, conducting; Dika New- 
lin, musicology; and Rose Marie 
Grentzer Spivacke, visual aids in mu- 
sic education. 

Among fraternity officials in key 
speaking appearances are the national 
president, Kathleen Davison; Colleen 
Kirk, chairman of the International 
Music Fund; and Gertrude Evans 
Messersmith, past national president. 
A special panel is planned for dis- 
cussion of “Composers at Work”, 
moderated by the Director of Amer- 
ican Music Awards, Rose Marie 
Grentzer Spivacke. 2 

General plans for the convention 
are under the direction of the na- 
tional president, Mrs. Davison, as- 
sisted by other members of the Na- 
tional Executive Board. Local chair- 
man for the convention is Mrs. Don- 
ald C. May, Jr., of Arlington, Va., 
president of the fraternity’s Iota Prov- 
ince. 


Esplanade Concerts 


Begin in Boston 


Boston.—There is no music of con- 
sequence in Boston now except the 
Esplanade Concerts. Yet these are 
perhaps Boston’s most widely-known 
musical activity save for that of the 
Boston Symphony in full numbers. 

Arthur Fiedler founded the Espla- 
nade Concerts on July 4, 1929, and 
until the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., took them over some years ago, 
they were privately supported. In the 
past two seasons financial assistance 
has been forthcoming—and much wel- 
comed—from business and industrial 
sources in this vicinity. These con- 
certs are free, and the audiences hear 
them in the open air, as members of 
the Boston Symphony play in the 


Storrow Embankment, near the foot 
of Mt. Vernon St., evenings when 
the weather is good. 

Actually, the weather has to be very 
bad to curtail or cancel a concert. 
Since the beginning, the rule has been 
that conductor and orchestra assemble 
at the shell at the appointed time each 
evening that a concert is scheduled. 
If they can play in the teeth of a 
light rain, they will, so long as an 
audience remains to hear them. Many 
a night, under such conditions, the 
large green area before the shell has 
been a mass of raised umbrellas. From 
Boston to Podunk, from Walla Walla 
to Missoula, Baton Rouge, El Paso 
and Spartanburg have come visitors 
who have enjoyed these concerts. 
From the Metropolitan area about 
Boston have come thousands more. 
In terms of listeners these concerts 
are of the Biggest Time. A gathering 
of 8000 to 10,000 is only average. 
20,000 is large. 

The 28th season of Esplanade Con- 
certs was begun by Mr. Fiedler and 
his musicians on the meteorlogically 
exemplary (that means, fine weather) 
night of July 2. The first audience 
of the season was estimated at 12.900 
persons. The program brought Ber- 
lioz’ “Rakoczy” March, Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony, the first movement 
of Tchaikovsky’s B-flat Minor Piano 
Concerto, with Bernard Kritzman as 
soloist, Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave” 
and the National Anthem. 

On Wednesday morning, at the sea- 
son’s first concert especially for chil- 
dren, about 2000 youngsters and their 
parents were on hand. Harry Ellis 
Dickson, now assistant conductor of 
the Boston Pops, directed as guest the 
night of July 5, and on Friday and 
Saturday Frederick Fennell, now an 
annual visitor, made his first appear- 
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Little Orchestra 
In Tenth Anniversary 


The tenth anniversary season of the 
Little Orchestra Society will take 
place during 1956-57. Thomas Scher- 
man, founder and conductor of the 
ensemble, again has promised several 
unusual items for his programs. Pierre 
Monteux will be a guest conductor. 
Peggy Wood will be narrator in the 
American premiere of Harald Saeve- 
rud’s incidental music to “Peer Gynt”. 
Pilar Lorengar, Spanish soprano, will 
make her American debut in a con- 


cert version of Granados’ “Goyescas”. 
Other operas-in-concert will be 
Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice”, with 


Elena Nikolaidi and Lucine Amara, 
and Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos”, 
with Eileen Farrell and Mattiwilda 
Dobbs. 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, German 
baritone, will make his first appear- 
ance with an orchestra in New York, 
and Nicole Henriot will be heard in 
Ravel’s G major Piano Concerto. 
Gerald and Wilfred Beal, twin duo- 
violinists, will play Bach’s D minor 
Two Violin Concerto and a_ two- 
violin concertante by Spohr. 


New York Audio Show 
Set for September 


A New York High Fidelity Show, 
the first sponsored in New York by 
the Institute of High Fidelity Manu- 
facturers, will be held at the New 
York Trade Show Building from 
Sept. 26 through 30. The Audio En- 
gineering Society will participate in 
_ hold its annual meeting at the 
show. 


39th Season 
At South Mountain 


Pittsfield, Mass.—The South Moun- 
tain Association, is offering six Sat- 
urday afternoon concerts at the 
Temple of Music on South Mountain 
this summer. Mrs. Willem Willeke 
is musical director of the association. 
The series opened on July 28 with 
a program Claremont String Quartet. 
In succeeding programs the perform- 
ers include the Beaux Arts Trio; John 
Corigliano and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Quartet; Robert G. Gold- 
sand, pianist; and the Trio Concer- 
tante of New York. The last en- 


semble will give the final concert, on 
Sept. 1, through the auspices of the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion in the Library of Congress. 

A free Young Audiences concert 
was given on July 20, featuring the 
Dulcimore Quartet, made up of four 
members of the New York Pro 
Musica Antiqua (Betty Wilson, Jean 
Hakes, Russell Oberlin, and Brayton 
Lewis). 


Scholz To Lead 
Three Programs 


The American Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Robert Scholz, will give 
three concerts at Town Hall this com- 
ing season. Works by Mozart will 
fill a large part of the programs, 
which will also include Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “Concerto Accademico” for 
violin and strings, and the New York 
premiere of Kabalevsky’s Third Pi- 
ano Concerto. The soloists will be 
Guilomar Novaes and Walter Haut- 
zig, pianists; Helen Kwalwasser, vio- 
linist; and Leontyne Price, soprano. 


Concert Society Lists 
Eight-Concert Series 


Eight Sunday afternoon concerts, 
at 5:30 in Carnegie Recital Hall, will 
be offered by the Concert Society of 
New York next season. Most of the 
programs will be devoted to music 
of Beethoven, Schubert, and various 
composers of the Baroque era. Par- 
ticipating ensembles include the 
Vienna Octet, Quintetto Boccherini, 
Hungarian Quartet, Juilliard Quartet, 
Smetana Quartet, Albeneri Trio, and 
Rococo Ensemble. Solo artists will 
also take part. 


Pennario Heads 
Waterloo Soloists 


Waterloo, Iowa.—The Waterloo 
Symphony, Mathys Abas, conductor, 
has announced as its soloists for the 
1956-57 season Leonard Pennario, Di- 
anist, Oct. 30; Rafael Druian, violinist, 
Dec. 4; Ellen Eakvik and Dean 
Sanders, duo-pianists, Jan. 29; Sigurd 
Rascher, saxophonist, March 2. The 
Waterloo Choral Association will 
join the orchestra on April 7 in the 
presentation of Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion”. 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 
First Tour Fall 1956 


The h NBC Opera Company 


iage of Figaro and Madam Butterfly in English 








Pe nn o Neill & Sead 





—. 


2nd American Tour — Coast to Coast — Oct.-Dec. 1956 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Conductor 





New—Company of 50 
MIXED CHORUS— 
ORCHESTRA—SOLOISTS 


De Paur Opera Gala 


LEONARD DE PAUR, Cenductor 
Great 3 part Program Planned—V. THOMSON—BIZET—HAM MERSTEIN—CERSHWIN 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





4th Sold Out Tour Jan., Feb., Mar., 1957 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd TOUR ORCHESTRA 





FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR AUTUMN 1956 
of the great recording maestro 


‘Mantovani and his new music 


Lendoa ffrr Resords 
sg & Brown 


Orchestra of 45 


Personal Direction: Coppi 








Golden Age Singers smut Bt 
of London Margaret Field-Hyde, Director 


Company of 5 in programs of 
Persenal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Elizabethan and other music 





By Popular Demand—Return of the Unforgettable 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Edith Moeller, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 





The Festival Quartet sez. 





Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





Direct from the Royal Theatre, Cop 


First American Season of The Famous 


Royal Danish Ballet’ H. A. BROENSTED, Director 


y of 130 including Orchestra 





Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


7 *Presented in association 
with Howard Lanin Management 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


First National Tour 1956-1957 
Ruth Page's. Chicago Opera Ballet 


in the original ballets “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENGE” 


Complete Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra, Corps de Ballet Company of 45 
starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE 





Persenal Direction: Andre Mertens 


First American Tour Dec. 1956 - March 1957 
Koester and Stahl wrrtansersnstit. set 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown aoe Cremvess. Tate 
First American Tour 


Nickolai Graudan, ‘Cello 
Stockholm Gosskor _ Berney ec 








Fourth American Tour February - April 1957 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


GUNTHER THEURING, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 12 male singers, 12 female 








The Paganini Quartet 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 








Jane Wilson, Soprano 
Jonathan Wilson, Tenor 
Eric Carlson, Bass 
(with pianist) 


The Carolers Trio 


Personal Direction: nee, O'Neill & Judd 





The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Harp Quintet 





Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Company of Nine 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Marina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers 
& Concert Pianist 








2nd Tour 1956-57 
The Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITONE 


Personal Direetion: Judson, O'Neill & Judd (10 persons) 
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Personal Direction 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
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Pianist 





GEORGE 
London 


Bass-Baritone 





MILDRED 
Miller 
Mezzo-Soprano 





GERALD 
Moore 


"The Accompanist Speaks" 
(Lecture-Piano Recital} 























WILLIAM 
Primrose 
Violist 
Sanroma 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 
ELEANOR 
Steber 
Soprano 
EDWIN ates 
Steffe 
Baritone 
CAMILLA 
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Violinist 
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Soprano 
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LICIA FRANCES | THOMAS L. | 
Albanese Soprano Bible | Thomas 
weg ey my ee Mezzo-Soprano | Baritone 
JUSSI WALTER | ROMAN 
Bjoerling Cassel | Totenberg 
Tenor Baritone Violinist 
MISCHA NADINE : | DOROTHY 
Elman | Conner | Warenskjold 
Violinist Soprano | Soprano | 
RUDOLF , 2 eet FRANCIS | 
Firkusny Crain -Yeend | 
Pianist Tenor | Soprano 
EMIL LISA Peg PO 7 
Gilels Della Casa | 
Pianist Soprano | Personal Direction | 
CARROLL IGOR | Andre Mertens | 
Glenn Gorin | | 
Violinist Baritone | | 
SZYMON WITOLD | ~~ WALTER euniesit 
Goldberg - Malcuzynski Gieseking | 
iolinist Pianist | galdwin Pieno Pianist | 
NAN | DOROTHY | JAN a 
Merriman Maynor - Rubes | 
Mezzo-Soprano Soprano | Basso | 
DAVID YEHUDI | RENATA | 
Oistrakh == | Menuhin Tebaldi | 
Violinist Violinist ‘ Soprano | 
Lily Pons LEONARD a 
Soprano Pen na rio Tou re| | 
Metropolitan, San Francisco Operas Pianist Ae " Mezzo-Soprano 
Rostropovich BERL | 
‘catiss | Senofsky | 
TOSSY Violinist | Personal Direction | 
S iva kovsk RISE | Horace J. Parmelee | 
P rons | Stevens | 
GLADYS Mezzo-Soprano Lae 
Sw a rth out YI-KWEI MILDRED | 
Mezzo-Soprano Sze Di | | in g | 
Bass-Baritone Harpist 
Vronsky ALFRED and HERBERT HERMAN 
& Babin | Teltschik Codes 
Steinway Pianos Due-Pianists Duo-Pianists | Pianist 













































































































































Artists from the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


Studying with 
Mr. Margolis 








ROBERT MERRILL 


{His only voice teacher) 


JEROME HINES 


JEAN MADEIRA 


THOMAS HAYWARD 


GERHARD PECHNER 


OSIE HAWKINS 


Also teacher of 








LUCIA FERRARIS KELSTON 


Soprano of International Fame 


MARJORIE GORDON be 
Leading Coloratura Soprano Res 
New York City Opera Co. bes 


For full particulars, write or call: VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
Philadelphia-LaScala Opera Co. 

Secretary, SAMUEL MARGOLIS San Francisco Opera Assn. 

152 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. LUCIA EVANGELISTA 


Philadelphia-LaScala Opera Co. 
Cincinnati Opera Ce. 


Tel.: COlumbus 5-9155 


ERA TOGNOLI 


Verona, Italy 


